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WHAT THE FRESH AIR FUND HAS DONE. See Page 172. 
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GAVE TIME AND TROUBLE BY USING SOUP IN ONE MINUTE, 


SYMINGTON'S 


PATENT HICH-PRESSURE STEAM-PREPARED 
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WHICH HAS OVER 60 YEARS REPUTATION THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. is XY 


ENQUIRE FOR IT AT YOUR STORES. 
SY MINGTON S PBA SOUP cian wl the gedaan Supplies a Daily Luxury—Dainties in Endless Variely= i! 
necessary for a rich Nourishing Soup with the addition of boiling Water. The Choicest Dis es and Richest Custard. -_ 


EEE NWO EGGS REQUIRED. z | 
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IRISH CAMBRIC cata vind ot nui 


Een 28.1 
Gente ee Gents’ us. 1 


See ah, Fro, HANDKERGHIEFS 


Ae Ladies’ 3-fold, fro 
te fold, ila. perdes This marvellous Plaster acts like mag‘c ia relieving all Lhetollowing ts onevutof the fanaeen eds i] 
nelemen, trom in and throbbing, and soon enres most obstinate | ~Tondon n Hospital, bebe Bead: 
ot quality Paceryaeebit tthe eateriala ta brit "par al des. (tu Borns and Bunions, It fs especial! ful for reduc ng ** Gentlemen .— Please tour } 3 
KNLAHGED GHEAT TOB JOINTS, which eo epoilthe | Cort Plaster, as I must way that {have been wot aly 


ran eh ne ap nase Mert Lat ene a ede tid symmetry of otherwise beautifal feet. Thousands have benefited by'it. I had suffered for years w 
H DAMASK X TABLE LINEN, = wis voy : “yu, sa. ae 5 nie : been cured, some of whom had esuff-red for fifty y-are 
ie Frliled Linea Plow Cases, fru without being able to get rellef from any other remedy. 
A trial of a small box ie carnestly solicited, as immediate 


By Special Appointments to the Queen and relief is 
WigON & CLEAVER ( tu» Bmpress Prederi¢ ch OEM uy. )y BELFAST. BOXES, 10, 14., BY ALL CHEMISTS. 
FREE FOR 14 STAMPS BY THE PROPHIETORS, Bunions. Yours truly.» MOA. Baxsox. 


M. BEETHAM & SON CHEMISTS “CHELTENMAM. 


GRATE POLISH. 


Rapid. No Hard Work. 


Advertisements should be sent to “ Pearson’s Weekly ” Advertisement Department, Sell’s, 167, Fleet Street, London, B.C. General Offices : Temple Chambers, me EC, 
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on the" Mazagement of Children,” rast fren trom Ridge's Royal Pood Mills, London, ¥. 
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S10” DIXON’ § HATS 


f Favourite 
LGD DressFabrics; 


Are upquestionably the value obtais 


a : FIT EVERY HEAD \feesecce eo ina 
FULL DRESS LENGTH! H for 1OV6, 15/6 /c 17 | ati are PERFECTLY. 
H 


The | 


ELLOUS SUCCESS | 
of the : 


in eoehort atime such ean enormous 8:1. 

money are joes cimteiok of the 
and altogether phenume:al s.: 

coves, The Favourite Fabrtes are sent tcc: 


No Fabrics for Ladies’ wear ever attain. 
DIRECT from MAKER to WEARER, 


Through the sole Retail Agenoles. tes ages Diriee Suppiy, Warehouse» j 

LONDON {" 
AUTUMN & WINTER PATTERNS (==: LONDON {EIEN liq Go 106 1a & 118) 
Are now rendy of ait the Newest Colors and Dostens in HC GURSHMmneR Crutracan cues] Rameaeern | tree, [fue fal tr tree 


romptly refunded if any Dress Lr -ngit 
ails to give perfcct satisfaction. 


THE NEW AUTUMN PATTERNS 


Te now ready and will he sent post free: 


a8 & CO 
mutt St eee WORKS: DENTON, nr. Manchestet. 


some charming and decided noveltics 


REGISTEREO ~WOBLETT'S oe ak uu meee looeky atte ah 


COSTUME CLOTHS, sERCES, iaft-vom SCOTCH TWEEDS, HOMESPUNS, CHECKS, 
8, SNOWF NEW SILK KNOP TWEEDS, &e., dc. 


0 / WYIWYRWELL CLOTH sea I7 [PE CTH re wee ee 


well known to require much which we have only just intro- 
description here. It day of duced, and is manu! ured with 


lovely smeota satin surface. This 
Which we have sold over batf a million: frese ele th rey only be had direct from Armley, 
Lengths, and from the thousands of Testi- | j and we have every confidence ia recommend- 


any address. Amongst them will be tw. 


combinatlons, such as can only be prodie 
Monials we have received we are couvinced’ ing it We supply it in all the following in the highest class fabrics, and amonys 
that they give universal satisfaction. There | colours:—B'ack, Blue Black, Navy, Myrtle, ' ‘may be mentioned some beautit:, 
Brown. Olive, Bronze, Gold, Green, Blue tonee in slate, drab, tan, ters 
are many cheaper cloths advertised, but they” Moss. Pink, Lead, Hellotrope, Mauve, Stone ae be . t 

. rr a0 bra , mose, bronze, my: 

are only common imitations of our Resmia. Drab, Fawn, Sage, Lavender, Salmon, : ; - sinal, ruby, grenat, beliotr 
famous Wylwyrwell Cloth. May be had in, Kmeiald. Crimson, Peacock, Sapphire. Ruby, id V 


; 3 . aol anfeyti ek bot = i 0 i i aie ths var 
- wend * >> X roe: 
any cee edarens Lg Be 10,6. om me Klecter ie. wl some Tabac, ac. We A FOR INFANTS & ADULTS. + J « A iv thi Barman es 
[5/- IDEAL CLOTH ‘s manutacturcl| Cartage Paid, to any address for 19/6. the only Perfect Form of Medicinal Dietary. ji . lly co; iu any 


y 
Often so 1a, 
epecially for, Lulee’ Antumn r / ALL WOOL SCOTCH TWEEDS HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL in 


Black, peg lia autiful New Colours. Full! Clare’, Multerry, Oatmeal, Shite, Hussar, 
gth, sent Carriage Paid to, Suwke. Violet, Straw. Purple, Verra Cotta, 


—~_ 


. , Uneolictted 
Anawmia, Wasting, Consumption, Cholera, oY for 1s. 3d. Testimonials ry NEW DRESS 
fine in quality, strong and durable. We have Libor ig ® Snowflakes, Checks, hoa, have been recei a 

ahs anived cig full stock for the coming | Plaids, sik K nop Tieeds, te. Our Diarr! Rickets, Glandular Enlargements, ve receiv 


= eva of 
season, and wé invite every lady to write for be of thess Goods consists of 14,500 Dress Glonumrs Gone nhieu ai nena E ADDRESS— sun ee For NOTHING! 
patterns of them. New Colours, New Designs, Len, poke in all the most lovely designs it is Caneer « Qtomach, and all Ganoerous ) GRICINAL EVERTON deligh all See JOHM NOBLES 
and New or led for Length, Ooerin and Shs teat le Ne en on io wilt gladiy send Affections. TRADE MARK TOFVEE SHOP, the world, and LATEST CATALOGUE 

ear. Full Dress ngth, tteras af them ree. Full Drees z P be rhe ne 
Paid, for 15-. Paid, for 16/8. The.only Safe Food for Typhoid, | 7 ILLAGE STREET, EVERTON, 140.20) "Uz ebe| post ence on aPruication 
We have received Thousands of Testimonials. 0cH arte [lone eee ectable, terres no residue, LEVERPOOE. hearag ee ~——_ PURE rar Sar 
BARG. weeds no cooking. heey avourite 

from All Parts of the World. WERE NEVER 


Fabrics for thetr. tatrinsic value and sit 
ability for general wear. 
There is not an atom of doubt as tothe 
“ Favourite” Fabrics being a 


CICANTIC SUCCESS 


in every way. ‘The sales bave excerde' 
even the moot sanguine expectati ns, an’ 
are still steadily mncreasing; purchisrre 


= We have purchase an enormous quantity | BEFORE OFFERED. 


of Ladies’ Silk Handkerchiefs, 4-button 
(GRAN ) FR E Ee, French Kid Gloves, Ladies’ Silver Watches, &c., to be given away 


CS PR ESENT s| to purchasers of our famous Cloth Dresses. Every r 


Sold by Qhemiste and Grocers, or sent 
post free on receipt of 2s. 6d by 


BONNECHOSE & CO., 
York Street, Liverpool. 
State whether for infant or adult. 


TORAQOONIETS. ooM- 


receives a handsome present, and full particulars are enclosed 
with each set of patterns. rite at once, 


ape, 2 60. AN INVITATION. We invite every reader of Pranson’s 


WEBEELY to write at once for patterns of 
ITO BE CIVE | these Wonderful Dre-ses. The patterns will cost you nothing. 


n, n 1 din, * 

 @3l owe ask is that you will send us sour name and address, ; Pb ity acts , ton, are condinually sr Vig meee 

A WAY. and we will GLapLy send patterns gratis and post free by return. wi a é Gus 0 tylr Appearance and Furapticy In wear 

Kven if you do vot at present require a new dress, you should! £20 to 21,000 Prt avi ving further preof: in a most en 

write for patterns, as we wish all ladies to eee our new colours. You need not t-ouble to romani’ OY era Co. PER YARD, WAVY BLUE & BLACK et manner that « really good article 1 

return the patterné. With each set of patterns we send fashionable designs for clot) dresecs be Sa . Londen. plamame shape FAST DYE. a fase and reasonable price is thorough! 
(specially gned for coming season), also copices of tettimonials from many well-known | y_ : z e0. (Frve.) appreciated by all. 

ladies, opinions of the Prees, full particulars sour the grand presents, and several other hh cut and sept, carriage paid, to 


LARBIES EVERYWHERE are coritn!' 
invited to write for pattess, which will! 
gent postfree with pleasore ae 


JOHN NOt NOBLE, wanstiover, 


WHY RISK YOUR LIFE? 


tterns, ‘ eee par a United Kingdom. “Send P.O. 
Sy gored teeny le Halles te rerfely acighted Samthen, eo er 8: 6. me E mies “Reld and oo. Maznfacourers, 
THE DRESS. DRESS Ww, 
_ | LUTAS LEATHLEY & Co., watuotse , LEEDS. | a, HL ah Beall herent quae 
SAVE YOUR SOLES. QS a 


8: Your Patteras are the to above address. Picase mention 
is GUARANTEED to render the Soles and Heels of your 
E 01D Boote an.i Shoes proof against the hardest wear and 


absolutely watert ht. All you have to do is to paiut it over. 
Mr. W. Beott, of 16, Fitzroy Koad, Primrose Hill, N.W., wrote, 28th December, 1891: ‘I find 


; i 

Jou Solera a really eae st ggrer There been recommending it form friends. I Jof —— ee Co., LEEDS. 

co! ispoes of a large quantit; the ecem ber, 1, he wrote, ordering six dozen 

bottles and enclosing the cash. This fe perfectly genuine, and the Proprietor will pay £1,000 to PHOTOS. i P Thonn’ of lives are lost annually through the 
anyone who can prove that it fe not. Hundreds ot otler Testimontals have been received. | .,W'sh-clnss se erent from the Parts Ba r 1 F | Do not b 
Boleroid sioks right into the leather at once, in no way affects its suppleness, and is quite un re ase ac, Artiste’ and T; ype g exp’ josion of cheap oreign ils 0 uy 
affected by heat. A bottle will last a whole famUy for many months, and will eave its ct Li isco saat gz i anata ane = these dangerous ok gat made by badly paid 
over and overagain. The price cannot burt you, and the result will astonish you. Trial bottle ow 

free and eafe by post for P.O. le. 64. Fixst-ccaes AGENTS WanTED BveRywaerk t Bond, Londen 8.E. a Foreign workmen, but 


H. M. NOBLE, 8, GLOSTER STREET, BRIGHTON. ss 
ET ee Meee at {| 7 BUY SHERWOOD'S SUN LAMP, 

gay [a hy, MADE IN ENGLAND. 

: - BRILLIANT LIGHT, 
A 

, seer QUANCHEAPER THAN GAS, 

é Price complete, with Globe, 128. each. 
Height over all 1ft. 9in.; to top of shade, 1 ft. 6in. 


: y wal Bee "git ie : Can be obtained trom is}) Maatccaa al rs and Lamp Dealers, er 
BURGE aes beaeiine  ~—suENGGLISH PETROLEUM LAMP CO. 
Three pairs at eta ine allow a reduction % ! . Atlantic Works, Cumberland St., 


enon Ene aM et Toes, Fs re es 


rRES PE ars MACKENZIES : piles rLhlit hint dn FABRICS ARTISTICALLY DESIGNED 


© CATARRH CUR 
Cures Cold in the Head, cures Necsoas 
Headache, instantly relieves Hay Fever 
kRPer lb. 50 Cups. femedy for ii the ond baseen 
Packed in ed Keepe any time. Immense value for Whe money, i Chemists and: Stores 
fs Le s pe any tie e: gnmnenee vais le y Sol oe ali Chemists and Stores, 


Samplers Free. 


6 Relese on worthless imitations 
DUTCH COCOA WORKS, 


RICHMOND ROAD, WE. | MAGKENZIE'§ Care Dobot Shading 


SS 
Newest OWEETER Wear AUTUMN and 
P. 


WRITE FOR’ PATTERNS — POST FRER) fi ame . Te 
. ~ Y * (WHICH NEED NOT BE RETURNED). pacing: eee 3 wae = : PLEASURE. 
A \ » Buy divect from the manufacturer and save at We you 2, Beano @ moit ment of Dress Fabrics. 1 | 
ai : f least two iersediats profits, .. | wae we bore ia aaced the Jousbis Wowsle and t fancy Knop effect. Tis | 
é ® : ( Bhe New AUTUMN PATTERNS now SPECT. ' INES IN TWB ‘ = tis : harmonise to perfection. ; 
vw P ad Wad d Quality and exquisite desigus cannot be > IBDS, F a LUNES IN CLOTH DRESSES. | 


» 


Our “* Worden CLorms,” 66. 6d. the 7 yde. 
1s..74. per ya. |. Our “ Royvay Hasrr Crorus,” 1s. id. pr. yd 


Wholex-s. 


1 

cuctera, COMDE'S used in all Hospitals, |, Ores Fabric mw Hood Serene ager foc, Uataertans Banas, all woot, 1114. | 
3 : an x ‘ B..gide v 

; GOND Ds the Best Disinfectant. BE S—Vezerrantce all our d IW ; > ry - All tn ches ppistes sn exserint : 
CGCOND!’sS destroys Bad Smells. A ie Clb te any addseen Tet be ok Z ; 9 Wades! ean 

eaatees 7 age Paid. oiours are test. All cloths Ba. je ¥ ng cso Hartiey & ; 
COonNDYyTs ee ome Healthy Homes. alt. All we abk J for superior qua- * 


ost 1d. 1d, per Gallon when diluted for use. Full 


erate prices.” 
ita tiene : Bee ‘' Conpy’s FLuip” is miregeions > Cholera Di 


| Hy, avenieating 
ean oa 1 until you do, or ire mem ts 20,000. E = wine by 
CONDY'S FLUID WORKS, 57, TURNMILL STREET, LONDON E.C. pai Lage bead Pep Sr eee zou Sas e EET, LEEDS. 


Advertisements should be sent to “ Pearson’s Weekly” Advertisement Department, Sell’s, 167, Fleet Street, London, B.C. General Offices: Temple Chambers, Loydog, B.C, 


ions with oeee: every Hottle. Refuse cheap 
{rections from 
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TRANSMISSION AT 
Book Ratrs. 


Vou. III.—No: 115.] 


‘A SONG OF THE DUST. 


A sone of the good, grey dust 
lay in the winding road 
Till caught by a sudden gust, 
It sp from its dry abode; 
“as oe | hills _ strewed— 
leaves and wa h 
On the gilded wheat and the shady sheet 
Of the swamp-pool, smooth as g 
A song of the good, grey dust 
- That falls on howard thorn ; 
That ers the hedge-row’s rust 
And whitens the bladed corn ; 
That drops in the ways forlorn, 
Or reste on the blossoms white, 
As a wayward touch that has taught thus much 
Of the wind’s olian flight. 
A song of the good, grey dust 
That tinges the wayside leaf ; 
That hangs in a tawny crust 
On the farmer’s beme-bound sheaf ; 
' That one re & moment brief 
ane Ase ke Say 
i oreski 8 of the ‘on wheels 
Shall eaters down Tuten” 


A song of the » grey dust, 
Grothd rant aa fhe trampled clod, 
And into the highway thrust, 
Where the lonely wayfarers plod ; 
) ay the grace of God, 
at ‘it feel the cooling,rain, 
“And shall Know the bliss of the wind’s light kiss 
‘ hat stoops to the country lane. 


A JOKER AMONG BIRDS. 


THB jay is the most istent practical joker in the 
feathered | kingdom. He will conceal himself in a clum 
of leaves near the spot where small birds are secustanien 
te gather, and when they sre enjoying themselves in 
their own fashion will suddenly frighten them almost to 
death by screaming like a hawk. 

Of course they scatter in every direction, and when 
‘they do the mischievous rascal gives vent to a cackle 
that sounds very much like a laugh. 

If he confined his pranks to such jokes as this, how- 
ever, he would not be such a. bad neighbour to birds 
smaller than himself, but when he amuses himself by 
breaking the in their nests, and tearing the young 
to pi with his pill, he becomes a pestilent nuisance, 
and they often combine their forces to drive him out of 
the neighbourhood. : : 

They do not always succeed, for he is as full of fight as 
of misehief, but a severe conflict teaches him that they, 
too, have their rights, and this induces him to mend his 
manners. 


ce 


HATS WHILE THE RAIN 
FALLS. 


He would have been a strong-hearted man indeed who 
could have resisted her appeal. She was pareyi along 
in the drizzling rain holding a little bare-headed boy by 
the hand. She seemed worried and anxious, and several 

people turned to look after her pityingly. 

a! she stopped in front of a well-dressed man and 
said, “ Please, sir, my little boy has lost his hat. It fell 
off in front of a big van, and was smashed to picccs.” 

The stranger looked down at the boy, and instinctively 
reached into his pocket. 

“No, sir,” she said hastily. “I’ve got a little money at 
home, but I’m afraid to have the boy go bare-headed 
until I can get there. Ho'd catch his death of cold. If 
Se could, if you would, sir, go toa shop with me and 

uy him a hat I'll send you the money, sir, when I go 
home. It doesn’t seem as bad as accepting money, you 
know, and you'd be gure it was no begging trick.” 

He went and bought the boy a hat that cost 5s. 6d., and 
felt that he had done a noblo actas he stood and watched 
mother and son disappear down the street. 

Then a man standing near, suddenly spoke. 

“That's a clever woman,” he said. 

“ Do you know her?” asked the benevolent man. 

“Yes. She keeps a little hat shop down the street. 
Have you been buying stock for her?” 


GETTING 
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“O10 INTERESTGx. 
TO ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 1, 1892. 


PROOFS AND PRINTS. 


THE meaning of an “artist's proof,” in reference to 
engravings, is that the copy so called is the first taken, 
which is submitted to the artist for any alteration, and 


for his signature. 

After these, the next following im; ions are called 
“ proofs before letters,” taken on India paper, 

On these the names of painter and engraver are 


ved ively on the left and right hand, and the 
publication line below the work. 

The third set taken are “lettered proofs,” or “ copy,” 
the title being added, in a scratched letter, on the nght 
hand of the tor. 

These proofs are also stamped, and few are taken. 

Last of all the “ prints” follow, with the full title, and, 
perhaps, also a d tion. 

These are less costly, as the plate has been more or 


less worn. 
———f-——___ 
BOUND TO STOP .THEN. 


Dvrrna the Easter Volunteer Manceuvres at Dover a 

 Sealpaiooa from London engaged a local cabman to drive 
im round in an open carriage to view the mimic warfare 

from the highest position of the field of battle. After a 
lot of hard work up and down the steep hill-side roads, 
cabby and his horse became very tired and wanted rest 
and refreshment ; but the gentleman, in his eagerness to 
see all that was going on would not allow a halt. 

Presently the umpire’s bugle sounded “Cease Fire!” 
and cabby, noticing the cessation of action, pulled up for 
a rest, and, having got down from his seat, popped the 
nosebag on his horse, and was just taking a long pail’ at 
his brandy flask when the “ Advance” was sounded, and 
the troops began to move again. The enthusiastic 

ntleman, fearing he should lose sight of them, became 
impatient, and excitedly exclaimed :— 

“Now, coachman, drive on; fancy we are in real war.” 

“Quite so, sir; then you fancy me and the ’oss is 
shot,” replied cabby. And he wouldn’t move till he and 
the horse had rested thoroughly. 


FATE OF OLD PERFORMING FLEAS. 


Ar some seaside resorts may still be seen an exhibition 
of “performing fleas.” One of the spectators at such a 
show entered into conversation with ite proprietor, and 
elicited much interesting information regarding the mode 
of training the insects, of dieting them, and also of their 
average length of life. 

The toils and muitos spain to hore profession 
al to age “ performing fleas” somewhat prematurely, 
eral g Scaled flea abially Begone “ crazy in his ‘pinta’ 
long before his actual demise. 

“ t do you do with the fleas when they become 
past work ?” asked the spectator, thinking, perhaps, that 
regard for faithful servants who had earned him money 
might induce their owner, if not to turn them loose upon 
the audience, at least to give thein a chance of life by 
freeing them on an “excursion steamer,” or in a crowded 
third-class carriage. But the exhibitor was proof against 
these tender sentiments. 

“What do I do with my old fleas P—why, I scrunch 
’em,” was the brutally candid reply. 


—EE———— 
THE FIRESIDE OF THE FUTURE. 


Speaxrne of the unhealthy craze for educating women 
off their feet reminds us that a horrid man has drawn 
the following fireside scene of the future. The emanci- 
pated .wife has just put the finishing touches to her 
toilette (nothing could emancipate her from the foolish 
rule of fashion), and to her weaker vessel, says :— 

“ Everything is all right now. Ihave put the gas out 
downstairs, and left little Emerson Kant's He ic on 
the drawers ; and now I'm going to attend a Mahatma 
séance, the Ladies’ Trowser League, and the Antique 
Moth-Eaten Angels’ Association, and I hope you won't 
be lonely, John, when I'm away.” 

To which the dutiful husband meekly replies :— 

“Not at all, my love. I have two pairs of your 
stockings to darn, and a pair of your divided skirts to 
patch, and then I must sort out the washing for to- 
morrow. Goand enjoy yourself, darling, only don't be 
too late, because I shall be waiting up to let you in.” 

Heaven preserve us from the future. 


BNrerep at 
Stratiowgns’ Hau. 


(SEVEN CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID.) 


INSURANCE AGAINST 
GENERAL ACCIDENTS 


SPEOIALLY GUARANTEED BY THE 


OCBAN ACCIDENT ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


INSURANOH COUPON. £10 


BIG 204 be paid by the above to Legal 
person killed accident, 
w fe tnyured. B Suck cock clue oe 


such injury, while a passenger on Railway, 
Steamboat, Tramway, Omnsbus, or other cag ; 
or while walking on any street or public road within ths 
United Kingdom as a private individual, and the like amount 
will be pard should such injury not prove fatal, but regult in 
the complete and trr loss of sight in both eyes, or 
the loss by actual separation of two legs, two arms; or a leg 
and an arm. rs " Be 
£10 will be paid should such injury only result the tas 
as above defined of sight in one eye, or the loes of: bne- | 

arm or one leg, and £6 will be paid should such injury only 
result in the fracture of an arm or leg. ; 
£5 will be paid to any who shall sustain a 

™ of an arm or leg while engaged in playing Football, or 
while Cycling, provided in all above cases that the person so 
killed or injured was the owner of this Insurance Coupon 
with his or het usual ggnature written when the 
accident on which the-elaim is Basetk ‘ : 

This Ingarance ts limited to One Coupon for each holder, 
and ts not invalidated by any Insurance (other than 
with this or any other Accident Company, but is in addation 
thereto. 

Notice of Claim must be made to Mr. C. ARTHUR 
Pearson, Temple Chambers, London, E.C., within seven 
days of the accident. 


Signature. 
(See column 8, page 173.) 


Available from the morning of September 24th, 1892, tid 
midnight, October 1st, 1892. 


—$—t-—__. 


THERE is a sign on the entrance to a cemetery at 
North Wales, which reads: 
“No admittance except on business.” | 


——f-—__— 


“NorHina was so much dreaded in our schoolboy 
days,” said a distinguished author, “as to be punished 
by sitting between two girls.” Ah! the force of educa- 
tion. In after years we learn to submit to such things 
without shedding a tear. 

——-t=—___ 


“ Are we all here?” enquired Mr. Brutal Jones of his 
landlady, at the breakfast table the other morning. 

“TI think so; one, two, three, four; yes, you are all 
hore, I believe,” and she smiled sweetly. “Why P” 

“Nothing much, only I see by the morning paper that 
a human skeleton was picked up just outside ihe town 
limits.” : 

The smile vanished. { 

—— $a 


“ Papa, who owns these parks?” “We do, my son,” 
replied the little boy's father, “we, the people. As a 
part of the people, James, we have a right to consider 
ourselves the owners. -It is a glorious feature of our 
form of government, oy boy,” he continued, his eyes 
kindling, “that the people are absolute. All property 
rights are based on their consent. All titles thus come 
from them and will finally revert to them. The will of 
the people is the supreme law. By the will of the people 
this lovely de has been reserved for ever as a play- 

ound, a breathing place, a common—our common. 

‘ere we have a right to come and rest from the toil and 
worry of life. We are on our own soil. To breathe this 

ure air, my boy, to stroll at will through these 
ovely——” “Hie, there!” shouted a harsh, imperious 
voice ; “ get off that grass, or I'll soon make yer!” It 
was the voice of the park keeper. The other man must 
have been mistaken, somehow, in his views on parks, 
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‘Society News” is going strong, as it ought to—though we say it as shouldn’t. 
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bend w | he asld bth | 
you. Dick Nolan al 


‘man to 
Judge 


noticeable | pri : q i ro ‘ i { , thi ner 


Eswoam ho was well aoqunatal@ith tbe prisoner, and the 

was 

J od wiki plug ergo almost as we known by which showed how keen was the torment to which he was The charge lasted ly one hour wary eaphalipeny tas 
un- c 


5 and boasted | burdened to him secrets of her heart. She loved | evidence 
: ot atubarof quart mil Neaides «deere large mine Neen ices a Ue tae aa Oe was | Starr ended i @ verdict of the jury 
whieb yielded well. Ji Starr had a few in his bitter rival, whom nothing but desth could remove would be. There could be but one verdict after such a 
the test of the latter, it was well known -thet he| Hester looked up at the man stending over her, but . It was not so ‘much favourable to the prisoner 
: was not on the Bench for the smail.golagy to be deciret did not realise the situation. It never occurred | as an arraignment of Dick Noles and those who had 
from that source, but because die inclined to judicial | to her that all that dey Judge Starr had watched her corroborated him. In this respect it was scathing 
vrorratt and hed Ween beed 10 the law under a revered |while she listened to tho trial, and that, he hed even Those who saw Jethro Starr descend from kis bench 
father. wondered if.abe would not become his wife if the law and jot oo kis evecsas) sete’ his hands trembled 
: )“'Thp man was sharper than I imagined,” said Jethro choked to desth the man charged with murdering his and his lips were almost bloodless. He was not spoken 
as he went to the window ant, Goring. partner at the dead hour of that November night. to when he passed from the court-house, and, telling the 
looked down ,into..the street upon | “ Everything rests with you,” said Hester, rising at sheriff to notify him when the jury came in, he passed 
loaded with fe. Sack as last and facing him.. rag A pcadieggy eae out into the shades of evening and vanished. ; 
“They to trip him, and doesn't do | depends on your charge to the jury. If you i to| The jury came in an hour's deliberation with a 
better than that to-morrow, I'm afraid his cause is hope- | the side of justice, if you hint thal the evidence iven | v acquittal. This was heralded all over Danvers, 
: in by Dick Nolan is unreliable, Tom Lemmaggres be | and the Judge, after ng the case and promising to 
Yea, the shrewdest. lawyer in the county, jf, on the other band, you tell them take up the next one early in the morning, went. back 
c Battersy, had failed ta trip the main witness | that ——". / home agai 


on’t proceed!” broke in He ood at his window, and for a few moments 

; i gfoups that discussed every- 

could not escape the halter. : ; ing this house. Let me lead you to the where the verdict, and knew that all attributed it to his 
up Boor, and let us hope 


“Shall I send up your tea, sir?” said a voice, and ‘ope that all will come out well in the 
the tall, handsome man at the window, with a last look = imsby placed his tea-tray on the table aud left 
ah ge rac re Gece tana| eet7EnS aan A yon aru cig, I am tha | anita cy eo fn 
: egos a Peper, igo what are . Tam -and-by—it was urs after ial—a 
if it had come round. Then he eat, down ran his | j Tl um proms to Gh cin Sow e jury is the woman came to Mra. Grims}y’s door, and, without knock- 
fingers his hair, just beginning to turn grey in i poe and fe ee i poe is See ee 
“She didn't a pear to tale winah notion of him to-day,” |, stood before him a moment longer, looking him in “T must thank him, nogmtter what he says,” she said 
he wanton. “ ay) aa me see. | the face as she saw it in the glow of is fire, then broke “T must tell Judge Starr that I am his friend as, as 
‘What did she sey in the P from Me hands and fairly deshed from the room. He | I live, for Tom and I owe him s life. Ho did it, It was 
unlocked § desk that filled one corner of his | heard her on the stairs, and went to the window to oatch | his ; they allesy that, God bless the man who 
abode, and after a little ecarch took out a | s glimpse of her as it from the house and | turned tide in favour of life and love! 
package of one, of which be sulosbed with a | lost iteelf on the below. ; Hester was at the door of the Judge's room and the 
— to the light which he had turned on, he |" For some time Jethro Starr seemed another person | foll moment had opeied it. -. fC. 
P a letter a amall envelope and read :— when he went back to his chair. He leaned forwardand| The light of the fire in the | eae showed Jethro 
I cannot give you the answer you evidently expect. Your with his elbows on his knees covered his face with his Starr's face, and Hester coming orward, stopped and 
offer has been considered from every stan and I have to arts and bye Mrs. Gri stole up and looked in | looked at it with s sudden stare. F 
{ail 7s tat 1 cnency becom one wile, us continue to be | at alf open door, but, shaking her head ominously, “You will hear me this time, Judge,” she eaid. “1 
shgcong haptic e <j emerges > gleam a8 withdrew without disturbing him. couldn't remain away after what has happened. I owe 
* rc, Neila eat i “WT feared 80,” said the voice of the Judge. “She | you the deepest gratitude—the fullest love of the 
Rather formal, and to some* extent sarcastic,” | gould po copeeel “atid phe comes to me asking me to | woman who will soon be the wife of the man your 
2s muttered Jethro Starr. ‘Friends? Yes, that is the | interfere from the Boek iy te be! She watched | courage saved. J——” 


same old story; but it served het purpose well. No, I | Nolan like s hawk—I eaw that—and she wants me to The man in the armchair had not moved. There was 
don't think she showed her preference to-day, for I | brush aside the strongest evidence the State relies on no sign that he had ever heard her. 
watched her as carefully a I could. Bhe looked at the and help to acquit the man who came between us.” Hester stooped over the face and looked ; then, with 
Q 4 wl r “A strange laugh came through the hands that shaded | 6 fell back and clutched the table. ; 
her she see: to turn away. Still "—he took | his face, and when he looked up there was a singular was no mistaking the m: of that white 
Peg devcaged i ored pecs mg ar oi tr ee i ight in the eyes of Jethro Starr. countenance, and the staring look into the fire. She had 
At. 
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_ this etter might be recalled, and I would get snother s life of Tom Masson, his rival, was in his hands. seen the dead before, but never s judge dead in his 
his juncture the tea came along with the ee ee ee Oe ti erat weakens ube “Mies, Grimsb d looking at Hester, said, 
= am ong wil news- oe On A ew thati not came and loo sai 
oe Pee tod Me Geamaby tsipped ont of the room, i 8 | much in the tomy tases to make that tdstimon calmly : 7 = 
‘i t band, Mrs. Grimsby tripped ont of the room, lee’ peel eat Rak ai od auch wen Se co “J knew sometiing was up when I heard him walking 
rand . ; him that a word or two on the | the floor last night. He scted just like s man who 
was a bad witness for them. I did not other: side would destroy Dick Nolan’s testimony, and | halted between two opinions. He seemed ta be in a 
ell. H per! neck in jeopardy. dilemma of some kind,-and, poor man, I guess he was.” 
what was Nolan's testimony? He had seen Tom : Bester seid po ing... wap Try 
Pp rosa yoo Retry Rea ape gel nao “I “Btarr had fou all alone, and ‘fté & strong 
up eleven and ve.o'clook the + of the crime. The | man, the battle of life nd love. 
a The Judge leaned forward to , ed this; said he had been there earlier in| He knew that when he leaned to the gide of mercy 
a which had caught his eye, and the last sentence was not 3 that he end his er had quarrelled, but | and innocence he was for ever losing all’ hopes of = 
completed. his life. | ing the an he ever i with tho 
He had sent the remains of his ight supper down- Still there had been a murder, and the partner was the life of his bitter rival in his hands he broke the woof of 
y stairs, and, clad in smoking gown ee viotim. _.. | fate which bound him, and ha’ given him back to 
to take up the paper for s full perusal when he heard’a| ‘Bat fot Dick Nolan's testimony, corroborated in s | Hester Sessions, he went home -to die in his chair alone, 


: knock at the door. ; certain manner by two other men, the man on trial for his | and to carry into the “ dark beyond” the true history of 
( Mitcludy manta to 200 you, sir,” said the voice of | life would not stead in the shadow of the gallows; but as | his terrible dilemma. : 
¥ , who was supposed by some people to have | it was, the chances were against him, and decidedly s0, 
f os Gece court. if the Judge's charge was not in his favour. 
a Bossi Bate Mrs. Grimsby said afterwards that a light burned Ws offered Pencil-cases last week to readers who pointed out 
" ee sions, T believe it is. nearly all that night in Jethro Starr’s room. She was up two sentences in that issue which were alike. There were 00 
“Hester?” exclaimed Judge Starr, but not loud | and down with a sick child, and sometimes she thought fewer-than six sentences to which this applied.. They are: 
enough to be by the sharp ears at the d “In heard walki : THis Was DULY DOWS ; MY BOY 18 DROWNED ; ALL 18 FARE IN LOVE 
the name of h hat bri oil oe the Judge the floor, something unusual | 5, wag; Troms SAVE CHANGED ; A PRINCE OF PIEMEN ; and 
e ane en, what brings her here, with this trial | with him; but she didn't think much about it when she | Ayaranie UNTIL wipmiomt, SEPTEMEER 24rx, 1802. Pencil- 
Boron he told Mra. Gri : oases reflected that he had a great case on his mind, and that | cases have been forwarded to the twenty-five 
4 feck in rimsby to show his visitor up, and | the next day he was expecting to charge the jury. persons :— 
> in his chair he waited for her to cross the} The conclading day of the trial of Tom Masson for 1 


occupied by Hester Sessions, however, was vacan tena ag; 8. 


threshold. Presently the footeteps announced the | :murd iti i “teed, "Rowsastion pay mney 23) OF oe mmo Ewer te: 
' coming of some one, and the next moment a woman of Ce ee een EOE vibe Pt ihe ia ings, Aner 7s rod he Ase teh Sa 
- ee ae nce entered the room. She came forward | woman absenting herself from the scene, as if she vihest, Ip wt ks tant Rey ky Sten 


p black eyes fixed on the Judge, and when | believed that Tom was doomed, and that she did not feel | P°tttor, “a eval epan, 8 Soke Newington. Ny 
he rose to meet her, extending his hand in greeting, he strong enough ny aifnees the sist wonines ‘of the exsiting meraahra. iavak-epearnet best an pik 3 ee gt 
3 Chonght he saws flush suffaes bar thee. ==. trial. a wtih oa) fo Wiodoor say Wesrray dateay fil 
4 Hester Sessions went dittotly to the ‘business which | Battersy, with all his bullying and acumen in cross- ? eA ; Beet Saar uae 
wa had called her to the Judge's Taking the chair to | examination, failed to destroy the effect of Dick Nolan's! &: pe Bee tenes, , eats li ah areccmsed ot 


b '' Toucl.:-g those Christmas Numbers, did anyboi; meatisd Pletares?—- 


VEGETABLE FLY OF THE 
1". WEST INDIES, 


One of the most curious natural productions of the 
Ipgliies is the famed vegetable fly, an insect about 
the aise and colour of a drone bee, but without wings. 
Nene epctata eee in the earth and 
.t0 Vv ly the beginning of June a sprout 
has issued-from the creature’s back ani made ite creer: 
ange.above the surface of the ground. 


the end of July the tiny tree (known on the island | 8 
pa Sara 


the fly-tree) has attained its full size, being then about 
three inches high, but a perfect tree in every partjcular, 
si resembling a delicate coral branch. 

‘Pods ap) on its branches as soon as it arrives at its 
full _ These ripen and drop offin August. Instead 
of containing seeds, as one would naturally suppose, 
these pods have from three to six small, hard worms 
upon:the interior. 


a. 
ON THE BEST AUTHORITY. 


A proky is told of a burglary in which one of the jury- 
men seemed to be so certain of the prisoner's innocence, 
and pleaded for him so eloquently and so convincingly, 
that the eleven (who had no particular bias either way) 
allowed themselves to be argued into returning a verdict 
of“ not guilty.” 

A few days later fresh facts came to light, which proved 
the sed man’s innocence beyond a doubt; and one of 
the elevan wavering jurymen happening to meet with the 
man who 80 powerfully influenced them all, thankéd 
hima warmly for having saved them from the commission 
of @ great injustice. 

( rc now I think of it,” he added, “ you could 
not have known then anything about these new facts, 80 

ow could you be so sure that the man was innocent.” 

“ Well,” replied the other, “ my chief reason for inking 
that he dfd'not commit the crime was that I committe 
it myself.” 

Such authority was certainly not to be disputed; but 
a yet more eae fe [ox of the same kind occurred not 
many years “ene aris, at the first representation of a 
chante that for its closing scene the murder of a 
Swedi King, which had taken place nearly half a century 
earlier. went well till the murder scene came on, 
when @ very bie oa old gentleman in the or 
showed signs of strong dissatisfaction, and at length 
called out angrily :-— ' 

“ Absurd! they’ve got it all wrong.” 

The manager himself heard this plain-spoken comment, 
eee sims bed by .80 neers & oon- 

lemnati 80 out the critic, and itely begged 
to knew w! ¢ fault he had to find with ik coe 

“Why, my good sir,” cried the old man, with an air of 
authority, “the whole grouping of the scene is incorrect. 
You have made them kill the king to the right of the 
door, whereas we murdered him on the left.” 


———_—<f-—— 
QUEER YOICES, 


. No one who has not lived in thé country and in tho 
neighbourhood of trees has any notion of the strangeness 
of the sounds that are heard at night.’ The owls have 
very different notes. One snores, another to-woos, and 
another screams. In Ceylon the devil-bird is a constant 
source of alarm and inquiry. No one knows exactly 
what bird it is that produces the horrible blood-curdli 
cries that thrill through the night air, but it is suppose 
to be an owl. “A person who has long lived in Ceylon 
Says — 

“ Never shall I forget when I first heard it. I was at 
dinner, when suddenly the wildest, most agonising shrieks 
pierced my ear. I-wae under the impression that a woman 
waa being murdered outside the house. I snatched upa 
a ata van forth to hér did, but saw no one.” 

natives regard this ory of the mysterious bird with 
superstitious terror. They believe that to hear it isa 
sure presage of death; and they are not wrong. When 
they have heard it they pine to death, Killed by their 
own conviction that it is impossible to live. . 

‘The Jews call the mysterious voice that falls from the 
heavens Bathkol, and have many traditions relative to it. 
The sound of arms and artillery may be set down to the 
real vibration of arms and artillery at a great distance, 
carried by the wind. The barking of dogs is attributable 
to the Brent geese; which p, in their migrations, high 
overhead, generally at night, and make a strange noise, 
not unlike the yelping of an aériel pack of hounds. 
They have given rise to the story of the Wild Huntsman. 

In the desert of Gobi, which divides the mountainous 
snow-clad pa of Thibet from the milder regions of 
Asia, travellers assert that they have heard sounds high 
up in the , a8 of the-c of arms, or of musical 
martial i ents. If travellers fall to the rear or get 
separated from the caravan, they hear themselves called 
wy name, If they go after the voice that summons them 

ey get lost in the desert. Sometimes they hear the 
tramp of horses, and taking it for their caravans, are 
drawn away, and wandering from the right course are 
ho; ly lost. 

. old Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, mentions 
these niysterious sounds, and says that thoy are pro- 
duced by the ‘spirits that haunt the desert. They are, 
however, otherwise explainable. On a vast plain the ear 
loses the faculty of judging direction and distance of 

jenn 


sounds ;' it fails to possess, #0 to spesk, acoustic per- 


spective. 
When a man has sere away from a caravan, his 
comrades call to him; but he cannot distinguish the 


direction whence their voices come, and he goes astray 


after them. © 
One of the weirdest and most lexing sounds is 
produced by s snail crawling up the window-pane. The 
sound is somewhat musical, but is attended by a grating 
note, caused bp Ries rubbing of the shell against the 
lass. When I first-heard the strange noise, f met with 
sofie difficulty in ‘brmging it home to the mail; the little 
creature seemed so inadequate to produce such a volume 
of sourrd. oy : : 
That the Irish banshee may be traced to an owl 
admits of litthe doubt; the description of the cries so 
closely resembles what is familiar to those who live in an 
owl-haunted district as to make the idestiftcation all but 
certain. Owls are capricious birds. One can never cal- 
culste on them. Weeks will elapse without their letting 
their notes be heard, and then all at onee for a night or 
two they will be audible, and once again become sileat 
—even for months. - o 
‘That most, if not all the weird sounds that are heard 
in the air at night, invested with superstitious terrors, 
and often magnified and altered in quality by fear, are 


} attributable to birds, admits of no‘doubt. The gun has 


reduced the number of our wild ‘birds enormously, and 
py aol have no pity for owls. How vocal, how 


of strange voices the night must have been of old, | 9 


when man was armed only with the sling and bow. 
——————-———_. 
ANOTHER WORLD. 
Sux does not know when the e came. Hear last 


memory is of the familiar surro that blended 
themselves with her first dreaminess and were lost in the 
deep, sweet sleep that followed—sleep undisturbed by 
visions of the change that was to coma And now the 
awakening to this new warld of d silence! 

Vast gloom stretched on every side. Strange shapes 
for which she knows no name rise dim in menace. For 
long after the first glance she is hushed and motionlesa ; 
then the terror grows too great to be endured, and a cry 
quavers from her lips. 

The voice is hers—she is herself though all her world 


be gone! - 

cs and ‘again the shrieks pierce the brooding night ; 
demanding—p borapin goes she knows not what. 
What is the memory that eludes her? What horror 
impende? But no voice speaks her doom; there is only 
the increasing darkness and the silence. 

It ends! She hears a hurried rushing sound—ahe feels 
herself caught up in a quick clasp—she is borne swiftly 
through the darkness—and then—then s burst of light 
shows the dear familiar nursery, with the one face she 
knows smiling ineffable love upon her. Inarticulate 
love-murmurs with mingled kisses smother her cries— 
and the past fear is all forgotten. 

For, you know, she is but six months old, and her 
mother never before left her alone in the dark, 


ee te 
THE FIRST OF MANY LUNATICS. 


Tre first aéronaut who fell victim to his desire of 
exploring the upper air was Pilatre de Rozier, who, a 
few months after the balloon had been invented, declared 
his purpose of ascending in one and allowing it to take 
him whither it would. The French king, however, 
frowned upon the subject, and sent Pilatre word that the 
experiment should be made by sending up two condemned 
criminals. But Pilatre indignantly refused this offer. 

“What!” said he, “shall vile criminals have the glory 
of being the first to navigate the fields of air? Never, 
while tre de Rozier draws breath !” 

He agitated the subject until the entire Court became 
interested in his favour, and then, at last, the king 
yielded, and Pilatre, in November, 1788, made a per- 
fectly successful ascent. 

Benjamin Franklin was a witness of the spectacle and 
said, when some one asked his opinion of it, “I have 
seen a child born which may one day be a man.” 

Two years after, another aéronaut crossed the Channel 
from Dover to Calais, and Pilatre, spurred on by jealousy, 
declared his purpose of crossing it in the opposite direc- 
tion His friends endeavoured to dissuade him from the 
project, believing that the machine had not been suffi- 
ciently perfected, but nothing could calm his enthusiasm. 

In June a balloon was ready, but it may easily be seen 
that Pilatro was not very confident of success, since ho 
pushed back an army officer who would have stepped 
into the car with him, saying, gently : 

“Monsieur, in our present enterprise we are sure of 
nothing. I cannot accept you, if I would havo my 
conscience at He 

The balloon rose majestically and tended at once 
toward the sea. Presently it turned, but again drifted 
back in the direction of the water. Then it is probable 
that Pilatre endeavoured to descend, in order to reach a 
more favourable current of air, but in opening the valve, 
according to one account, he unfortunately made a rent 
in the telloon itself. . 

Instantly he was dashed to the ground, a distance of 
several thousand feet, and was found there, dead and 
frightfully mutilated. Hy is still one of the heroes of 
France, and an inscription to his memory may be read on 
the ppot where he made his fatal attempt. 


MEASURING A 
LIGHTNING, 


FLASH OF 


“Dip you ever see the diameter of a lightning flash 
meas ?” asked 9 geologist. “Well, here is the case 
which once enclosed flash of lightning, fitting it exactly, 
so that you can see how big it was. is is called a 
‘fulgurite,’ or ‘lightning hole,’ and the material it is 
made of is glass. 

“T will tell you how it was manufactured, though it 
took only a fraction of a second to turn it out. en & 
bolt of hghtning strikes a bed of sand, it plunges down- 
ward into the sand for a distance less or greater, trans- 
forming simultaneously into glass the silica in the 
material through which it passes. 

“Thus, by ite own great heat, it forms at once a glass 
tube of precisely its own size. Now and then such a 
tube is found and dug up. Fulgurites have been fol- 
lowed into the sand by excavation for nearly thirty feet. 
They vary in exterior diameter from the size of a quill 
to inches or more, according to the bore of the 
flash, 

“But fulgurites are not slone produced in the sand; 
they are found also in solid rocks, thongh very naturally 
of slight depth, and frequently existing merely as a thin 
glassy coating on the surface. 

“Such f ites occur in astonishing abundance on 
the summit of Little Ararat, in Armenia. The rock is 
soft and so porous that blocks a foot long can be 
btained, perforated in all directions by little tubes filled 
with bo green glass formed from the fused rock.” 


ee fo 


A ay who falls off a roof may be accurately described 


88 aD 6aV pper. 
——————— 


Tas Young Man: “Gracie, what is it your father sees 
in me to object to, darling P” 
The Young Woman hoe away a tear): “ He doesn’t 
see anything in you, rnon, that’s why he objects.” 
— 


“ D—paxruma, d—do you love me ? ” she 
“Love P” said he, as he got a tightet grip. “Love 
ou P yp us one, madly as I ‘hug you now, the 
ervour of my affections almost makes me long to be an 
octopus with eight arms.” 
— of 


A man who had sold a Dutchman some goods was to 
deliver them at the residenca of the purchaser. C) 
Dutchman gave him the following directions :— 

“You shoost behind de church; den you turns 
up de right for a while till you come to a house witha 
big hog in the yard. Dot's me.” 


A BuRAL bride of considerable beauty went to Man- 
chester on the honeymoon tour. Her husband was 
manifestly proud of her good looks. While they were 

cing about the city she was struck jn the face by a 
alling signboard, and her nose broken. The attending 
surgeon said she was badly disfigured for life, 

“Just my luck,” the husband exclaimed, “ property 
always goes to ruin on my hands.” 

jf 


Aw Englishman, fond of roaming about the world, says 
that he was once on a large steamer where he had for his 
fellow-passengers many Brasilians and Portuguese. It 
was the first time that he had encountered individuals 
of either nation, and he was curious. 

“What sort of people do you find them?” he asked 
the captain one day, as they paced the quarter-deck 

ether. 

‘Well, sir,” he answered, “they're a queer lot, and 
that’s the truth of it.” 

“ How so?” . 

“ For one thing,” said the captain, “they all of them, 
man, woman, and child, squeeze their feet into boots 
that it gives a man the cramp to look at.” 

’ « And what besides?” 

The captain turned short upon the speaker, as if the 
second development of nationality was really beyond his 
patience. : : 

“When they eat roast beef, sir, they won't take a bit 
of mustard with it. Now, that’s a fact!” 
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—well, we don’t mind saying there will be something rather special of that sort, 


— 


address. 


QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING, 


REPLIES. 


1099. Why Do Sweet Substances Produce Thirst ? 

No sweets can be tasted unless in solution, and as a 
rule those that we take into the mouth have to be dis- 
solved by an increased secretion of the cago 4 glands. 
Saliva contains ninety per cent. of water, and this of 
course has to be elaborated from the blood, which thus 
loses some of its liquid constituents. Added to bg ta 
saccharine matters in solution are very readily taken 
into the blood from the stomach and still further thicken 
it and raise ite specific gravity. The result isa diminu- 
tion of the natural flow of saliva and a sense of dryness 
and thirst. For the same reason severe wounds resulting 
in great loss of blood always produce thirst because the 
loss of fluids is proportionately much greater than the 
loss of solids. 


- 1101, What Condition of the A here is Best 
Adapted 


for the Conveyance of Sound ? 

In the light of this question sound is to be regarded as 
to its intensity and as to the velocity with which it 
travels. The clearness or otherwise with which a given 
sound is heard depends primarily on the density of the 
air. Thus an clock set in a vacuum is 
inaudible at a distance of a few feet, while in the com- 

ressed air of a diving-bell.its noise would be intolerable. 
The velocity with which sound travels appears to be 
mostly a matter of temperature, and varies from about. 

1 
t 
twen' 


ag hme Pease Totlakecckatetivs experhioecis wate : 


cent 
years ago showed further that fog and moisture in 
the =f were, quite contrary to the opinion formerly held, 
i conducive to the transmission of sound. Another 
condition of good sound transference is an equable 
a that is to say, one of even composition, not 
split up 
curret: 


into strata of yering density, or disturbed 

of wind, all of which tend to deflect the sound- 
waves snd break them up. On the whole, then, it may 
be said that when the atmosphere is warm, moist, 
homogeneous, and windless the itions are most 
favourable to the transmission of so 


1102. Is Honey an Animal or a Vegetable Product ? 
Although honey is gathered mainly from the nectaries 

of flowers, that is, from the vegetable kingdom, yet it 

appears to undergo a transformation in the crop of the 


bee or other insect, and therefore can hardly be classed | oom 


as 8 purely ble product; and unless we regard it 
as & joint uct of the two kingdoms, it seems more 
correct to class it as an animal a vegetable pro- 
dact. The however, which takes in the 


body of the bee is such that many of the characteristics 
of the various materials can be traced in the manufactured 
honey. Thus oe one is a clear white—almost 
ish-white—fluid liquid ; whilethat obtained from the 
eather has a rich amber colour, and is much more 
viscid, so that it cannot be slung from the combs with- 
out destroying them. The flavour and colour of other 
flowers can also be distinctly traced in various honeys, 
in some instances even imparting poisonous properties 
to the honey. 


1108. What is the Approximate Size of the Visible 
Universe ? - 

The visible universe spreads around us as a huge 
anne’, the centre of which, for our purpose, is the ea 
The point where the observer stands, and the distance 
of the farthest star ever observed, must be one half of 
that sphere’s diameter. Suppose we take the Pole Star 
as the limit of the visible uniyerse; then, making the 
earth the centre of this immense sphere, we have a 
radius of 210,000,000,000 miles, or a sphere whose 
diameter is 420,000,000,000 miles. The circumference of 
such a sphere, the great equator of the heavens, would 
thus measure 1,329,472,000,000 miles! Light, travelli 
at its tremendous speed of 192,500 miles per secon 


sacorsprebendls amount of 
000,000,000 miles, a circumference of no less 
48,200, iles! Even this fails to 


Until the year 552 a.p. silk was a monopoly of the 
East, and could only be obtained in the Western world 
by importing the manufactured article. Many attempts 
were made to induce the Chinese and Coreans to part 
with the secret as to how the cbisined thesee eer 
but fone were successful, and the origin of the beauti 
fabric remained more or less of a mystery in the West 
until, in the year named, two Persian missionaries to 
Corea stole two or three doszen silkworms’ eggs, and 
after great diffoulty managed to convey them to Con- 
stantinople concealed in a stick of bamboo. From the 
stolen eggs thus imported have been devived all the 
generations of silkworms that have supplied the raw 
material for the silk manufactures of Europe from that 
day to this. ee ae may 
therefore well be ranked as the most important on 
record. =-—— _. 


No country in Europe has undergone so many vicissi- 
poco oye a as Frence. ce the 
t Revolution of 1780, revolution has been 
She characteristic of French politics. No government 
been other than insecure and temporary, because it 


‘old, and the ro: 
4 survived into exile. Since then there have been 
i two Restora- 


Napoleon I. there was a time when the French Empire 


But oy the 
other hand, one King and Queen were executed, ree 
i became prisoners of fore’ 

al ted and died in exile, as did 

Charlee IX., who also abdicated the throne. Moreover, 
Paris has twice been in the hands of an invading army 
the disasters of the century culminating in the siege an 
fall of Paris in 1871, when the Germans received an in- 
demnity of 5,000,000,000 francs, and annexed Alsace and 
Lorraine. Even since the present Republic entered into 


power there have been frequent distur and proofs 
of instability. 
1107. Whieh hedoe the Most Critical Period of English 


ry 
ing 1782, and the years immediately preceding, 
under Lord North's administration. England was then 
completely isolated and at war with France, Spain, 
Holland, and America; she was threatened, moreover, 
by the Northern League under Catherine of Russia. 
i orca me lost, psa Laser the American 
Colonies ee ae yder Ali disputing our 
Empire in India. England iteelf we. sotiing it 
revolutionary ideas, Ireland was ripe for rebellion, 
London was in a state of chronic riot, the King was 
half mad and wholly mischievors, the ministers and the 
Parliament utterly discredited. The French openly 
boasted of their naval sapeeioncy for England lost 
no less than eighty-two her fleet between 1775 
and 1782. “Seldom had the curtain fallen on a darker 


1106. Has London Ever Heard the Firing of Hostile 
Guns? 


In the spring of 1667, two small equadrons which 
were situated at the Nore and Spithead, besides a thir! 
uadron in the West Indies, were all the English men- 
of-war in commission, although it was known that the 


Dutch, bia na bac at de 1665, 
were i tions for the sending to sea of 
pec eg He fleet. No armistice having as et 

ous Dutch 


ort upon, on June 7th De Ruyter, the 

iral, with seventy ships, y appesrerl off the mouth of 
the Thames, and sent a sq nm to attack Sheerness. 
The garrison being ill-prepared was uneble to offer any 
resistance, the fort was taken, and the magazine of 
stores burnt and plundered. On receiving intelligence 
of this invasion the greatest dismay spread through 
London, for the citizens saw that there was absolutely 
nothing to prevent De Ruyter from sailing up the 
Thames and bombarding the capital itself. At this crisis 
the Duke of Albemarle was unanimously called upon to 
assume the chief command of the English ships, and on 
June llth bel ly at A paseathenet cm raised somo 
tempo: teries, and s the garrison of 
Upnor Castle. The Duke also sank ships, a threw a 
boom across the Medway, but these were forced by Do 
Ruyter, who advanced as far as U; or, upon which place 
two of his vessels opened fire, while several fire ships 
advanced further up and burnt several English ships, 


ing off one—the oo triumph, after 
which fies aypited, . ile these i wero 
in progress, 
Woolwich and Blackwall, 
Admiral Sir Edward Spragge, who ventured to attack 
De Ruyter with a small squadron, alone saved the 
metropolis from an unwelcome visitation. Sir Edward 
was enabled to inflict considerable damage upon the 
enemy before he himself had to take refuge under the 

of Tilbury. De R , satisfied with the damag, 
e had done, then sailed for Portemouth. 


1109. Which European Language now Spoken has 
Altered Least During the Last 2, Years ? 
In accordange with the repeated testimonies of such 
distinguished scholars as Professors Jebb, Blackie, 
Constantinides, the late Rev. E. M. Geldart, and others, 
to the Greek lan one must be awarded the 
honour of being stall, $0 its main features, what it 
was 2,000 years ago. Anciént Greek has but one modern 
representative, which is spoken with comparatively 
insignificant variations throughout Turkey, Greece, and 
the Levant. Whoever is thoroughly conversant with 
Modern Greek will find no more difficulty in reading the 
Greek Fatherg and the New Testament an an English- 
man of the niheteenth century finds in understanding 
Spenser. The peace from the New Testament or 
Septuagint to Xenophon is comparatively easier than 
from Spenser to r; and from seen He to Thucy- 
dides, from Thucydides to the ians, and from 
them to Herodotus, and from Herodotus to Homer, is 
far more simple than would be the somewhat analogous 
transition in English from Chaucer to Piers Plowman, 
from Piers Plowman to Layamon and Ormir, and from 
them to the Anglo-Saxon of King Alfred, and from the 
Page of Ki aes to the Gothic jn vies (ines 
e change w passed upon the Greek language 
since Homer’s age is so very much slighter than that 
which English has undergone in the far shorter period 
intervening between the times of the Saxon Kings and 
the present reign, that there are whole lines of Homer 
which would scarcely require the alteration of 8 word to 
convertthem into idiomatic modern Greek. The chief 
difference now remaining between old and modern 
Greek is one which existe between old and modem 
] s generally ; the old is synthetic, the modern 
is a ic. Thus it has been the unique destiny 
of the Greek to have had, from prehistoric 
times down to our own, an unbroken life. - 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
of the questions asked here from our readers. 

‘ach reply must bear the writer’s name and 
We shall print the best reply to 
each question, and shall pay for all matter 
printed at our ordinary rate of two guineas @ 
column. The same reader may send replies 
to any number of qos: Envelopes should’ 
be marked “ Replies,’’ in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any 
issue of the paper must reach us by first post 
on the Tuesday of the week following that 
for which the paper is dated. Payment 
will only be mee for replies published. 
Authorities on which replies are Nate must 
be given. Half-a-crown will be paid on 
publi. n for every question received 
whioh is considered worthy of insertion. 


‘QUESTIONS. 


1181. Does the earth get heavier or lighter as its age 
increases P 


1182. Which event in the history of the last ten 
centuries has drawn the largest concourse of people 


together P 

1188. Is the saying “ Laugh and Grow Fat " scientifically 
correot P 

1184. In what does a whisper differ from the natural 
voice P 

1185. Why are Jews as 8 rule so much more successful 
as financiers than Gentiles P 

1186. Why does wool make warmer clothing than 
cotton P 

1187. How does alcohol intoxicate P 

1188. To what depth in the sea does the growth of 
sea-weed extend P 

1139. In what work of fiction was the discovery of the 
satellites of the planet Mars circumstantially foretold P 

1140, Is the silkworm the only silk-producer ? 


PECULIAR ACCIDENTS. 


wo. S&S. 


TIRED AND WEARY. 


The subject of this peculiar accident went hom jom- 
ably from work, tired out. He threw himself aa Cae 
chair, and was in the act of placing his legs across another 
chair when he felt a sudden pain in his knee, which rapidly 
became worse, and he found, upon surgical examination, that 
he had sustained a severe sprain of the ligaments surround- 
ing the knee-joint. 

Who would dream that the mere act of seeking a well- 
earned rest, after a hard day’s work, would result in so 
serious a casualty? It is another proof,if any proof were 
needed, that accidents are not only to be met with in the 
ordinary occupations and avocations of business life, but 
that they come at the most un times, and should 
be guarded against by all provident men, as was done in this 
particular case—viz., by a policy in the Ocean Accident and 
Guarantee Corporation, Limited, 


Another ‘Question Worth Answering.”—Do you read “Search Light”? If not, why n6t?: 


+ Saptase 


elt ao. 


AN OVERSIGHT. 


A sweet little baby brother 
Had come to live with Flo, 
And she wanted it brought to the table, 
: ae i i is eat and grow. 
“It must wait for awhile,’ said gran 
In answer to her plea ; eis 
“For a little thing that hasn't teeth 
Can't eat like you and me.” 
“ Why hasn’t it got teeth, grandma ?” 
Asked Flo in great pag 
“Oh, my! but isn't it funny ? 
No teeth, but nose and eyes. 
I ''spect,” after thinking gravely, 
ss They must have been forgot. 
Can’t we buy him some like grandpa’s P 
I'd like to know why not.” 
That afternoon to the corner, 
ES a and pen and ink, 
Went Fio, saying, “ Don’t talk to me, 
If you do it'll ‘sturb my think. 
I'm writing a letter, grandma, 
To send away to-night, 
And ’cause it’s very ’portant 
I want to get it right.” 
At last the letter was finished, 
A wonderful thing to see, 
And directed to “ God in Heaven.” 
“ Please read it over to me,” 
Said little Flo to her grandma, 
“To see if it’s right, you know.” 
And here is the letter written 
To God by little Flo :— 
“Dear God, the baby you brought us 
Is very nice and sweet, 
But, cause you forgot his toofies, 
The poor little thing can't eat; 
That's why I'm writing this letter, 
A-purpose to let you know; 
Please come and finish the baby, 
That's all. From little Flo.” 


——_—__t=__ 
WELL AIMED. 


Tue prettiest shot I ever saw was made by a woman. 
I was travelling in Coles County, Illinois, in 1868, and 
for dinner at a cabin of a settler namod Junken. 
g the preparation of dinner Mr. Junken and I sat 
t ged in conversation. A 
little tow-headed youngster, less than a year old, was 


stop 

in the shade of the cabin en 

playing about the yard. 
Suda 


lenly we heard the sharp whir-r-r of a rattlesnake. 
pai yards away we saw a big fellow coiled, ready to 
strike, while within three feet of it was the child, crawling 


straight toward it as if charmed. 


To call the baby away was impossible, and to reach it 


in time to save it was equally impossible. 


Spell-bound, the father and I watched the awful scene. 


An instant more and the snake’s head darted forward ! 


A sharp report rang out from the cabin door, and the 
The beby 
ttle by the loud 


rattler Sie res leg me in the pe 
was quite unharmed, but frightened 
falas’ of the re ae sions 

We found 


rt of the 


snake's moving head with a rifle bullet at fifty yards. 
———4-__ 
MIGHTY WINDS. 


A SURPRISING feature of Swiss avalanches is the blast 
or wind—the “Lawinen-Dunst”—which procedes the 


snow mass like a messenger of death. 
In order to understan 


in their way like breath blown into a pea-shooter. 


A woman was going to church, following a valley path 


which some of her neighbours had taken a quarter of an 

hour before. An avalanche—it must have been a ver 

smal] one—came down the mountain. The blast whic 
rushed before it, lifted her into the air, swept her from 
the road, and landed her in the top of a lofty pine, to 
which she clung with all the energy of desperation. 

The snow rushed under her and left the pine standing. 

Her neighbours on their way back from church, found 
her at the top of the tree and rescued her. 
_ At another time a road-maker was blown up into the air 
in the same manner, and saved himself by grappling a 
fir-tree, else he would have been dashed to pieces against 
the face of a precipice. 

At a place near Ems, in the Rhine valley, a miller’s 
house was carried bodily through the air for some 
distance by the Lawinen-Dunst, and all but two of its 
inhabitants were killed. 

One of the most striking cases is that of Anton Broher. 
He was travellifig through a mountain pass when the 
wind of an avalanche caught him. 

_An eye-witness sew him carried by it, together with 
his horse and sleigh, two hundred yards in the air across 
the mountain stream. The snow which followed buried 
him He was dug out dead, with his horse and the 
sledge beside him. The harness had been blown to 
ribbons in the air, for nothing could be found of it 
except the head-piece on the horse's neck. ; 


r ts. Junken lying in a dead faint across the 
still smoking gun. It was a marvellous shot to hit that 


‘ the force of this blast we must 
bear in mind that hundreds of thousands of tons of snow 
are suddenly set in motion in contracted chasms. The 
air displaced before these solid masses acts upon objects 


THE ORIGIN 


Tue swing, 80 dear to children, can. be traced back to 
the festivals which took place in Pagan days in honour 
of Bacchus, when little figures were hung on trees, and 
were supposed to bring blessings on the ground as they 
swayed to and fro rocked by the wind. 

reason of this custom is explained by the fable of 
Icarius receiving Bacchus in Attica, and the god was so 
grateful to him that he taught him the art of making 
wine. 

Icarius then gave some of the wine to his peasants, and, 
as these became intoxicated, their friends, thinking that 
Icarius had poisoned them, killed him in their fury. 
Icarius’s daughter Erigone went in search of Icarius, and 
his body was tound by means of his faithful dog Moera, 
who kept watch over the spot where the body was buriel. 


OF THE SWING. 


ged into the constellation Virgo. Icarius was 
changed into the star Bootes, and the dog into the star 


Canis. 
a 
A SAD WANT OF ORIGINALITY. 


Tur Crown Prince of Denmark furnishes 3 curious 
example of the nomenclature practised by royal fami- 
lies. The rule ia Turkey was that Amurath should suc- 
ceed Amurath, and in England that George should 
succeed George, or Henry should follow Henry. In 
Denmark, however, the rule has long been that Frederick 
should succeed SS eons 8 Christian LR é 

This is confusing eno to write intelligibly, but it is 
still worse in practice. Nearly cing oe 5 eto 
named Christian or Frederick, and so the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing between them is great. 
resent king is Christien the Ninth. He was the 
son of Wyetorick the Seventh. He will be succeeded by 
Frederick the Eighth, who in turn will be followed by 
Christian the Tenth. The mere fact that the present 
Crown Prince is kmown as Frederick, and that if he died 
before his father ha would be succeeded in his rights by 
his son, Prince Christian, is nothing at all. 

All the sons of the Royal House of Denmark are 
Christian and Frederick, and therefore, from the point 
of view of mere nomenclature, it does not matter which 
of them succeeds t> the crown. ‘The next two lots in 
crowned heads im Cope en would be labelled 
Frederick the Eighth and Christian the Tenth, under 
any circumstances. , 

n many princely German families every male who is 
born is christened by the horeditary name. The result 
of this peculiar custom may be illustrated by the fact 
that in the reigning house of Reuss the Henrys run up 
to Henry the Site ninth, 

+—_— 


FICTION AND FACT. 

Tuere is rarely a circum:itance or character invented 
by the imagivation that do-2s not find its parallel in real 
life. A year or more ago a writer described in a story 
the adventures and vicissit1ides of an erring lad who ran 
away from home to follow the sea. The tale was pre 
fiction, and the author invented for his young sailor a 
namo unlike any he had ever he ard. 

Soon after the story was publ ished, its author received 
a pathetic letter from a sorroy ving mother, saying that 
the sailor boy of the story was bier only son, and begging 
for his address. t 

“Tell him,” she wrote, “if he» will only come home I 
will forget and forgive all the p ast. I am alone in the 
world, and if my dear son will t ut return to me 1 willbe 
happy again.” 

t was hard to write to thi s poor mother that the 
sailor boy of the story, whose ni ime, adventures, and life 
80 closely resembled Le son’s, ¥ zas but a creature of the 
imagination. 

“ While addressing a jury in ! a criminal case a few years 
ago,” said a lawyer, “I made : up the following story to 
illustrate the need of coolness 1 and calm judgment before 
condemning a man. 

“A passenger train was pul ling into the station of a 
small town. The driver had s geen many years of con- 
tinuous servico on that partic ular bit of line, and had 
never failed to stop his engine: at a certain point. 

“One day a great celebration was held in the town, and 
when that train came in, the - line ahead of the point 
where tho engine always stoy »ped was crowded with 
people. No one feared being r un over, 80 great was the 
confidence in the driver's abilit: 7 to stop his engine at a 
particular spot. 

“But, alas! on this day {she heavy train was not 
stopped, but continued its cour, se, rinniug over 8 woman, 
who, hampered with a baby im - her arms, was not agile 
enough to get out of the way. At first the crowd stood 
aghast; and then a great .yav'e of indignation broke 
forth against the man who heid dane this thirg. 

“The driver stood on his step, white and speechless— 
helpless against the fury of t jhe mob. 

“<“Wait !’ cried the firema n. ‘See this!’ and he held 
up a broken bolt. ‘Here is the cause of the accident—a 
broken bolt at the throttle.’ . 

“T believe that I won my ‘case with that little bit of 
fiction, and what do you t} sink P After the Court had 
adjourned, a grey-haired o] d gentleman came forward, 
and ping my hand, exc] aimed: 

“*You told that story we ill! I was in that crowd at 
the time of the accident, ar id saw the whole thing.’” 


——- 


| chanced to make acquaintance of a man to 


Erigone in her despair hanged herself on a tree, ani | 
was cas fa 


HOW A FORTUNE WAS 
OUT OF CRUSTS. 


In Paris there was a man called Pére Chapellier, and 
he was very poor indeed, and lived upon what he got by 
tho sale of what he picked up in the street gutters, as 
old iron, nails, and such things. He had been a soldier 
and became @ rag-sorter. He worked inside a building 
instead of being in the streets. But the smell from the 
rags and bones was so poisonous that before long he fell 
seriously ill and had to give up the sorting and go toa 
hospital. 

For many months he lay between life and death, but 
at last he made a turn for the better, and before long 
was on a fair Way to recovery. 

It was during the period of his convalescence that he 
whom 
he really owes his ultimate success in life. This man 
was a poultry-dealer, and the two became intimate with 
one another as they lay side by side in the hospital ward. 

When they both recovered, Chapellier'’s fellow-sufferer 
had compassion on his poverty, ard promised to find him 
a place with a friend. Hors he had to feed pigeons when 
they were young. He used to put the peas or in 
into his mouth and push them into the young birds’ 
mouths, for they woul only eat when they were hungry, 
and their owner wanted them to get fat quickly in order 
to sell them. 

The old man had sometimes to feed from two to three 
hundred an hour, and he was paid 1s. 8d. a day. He was 
not satisfied with this, and left. 

When birds are fresh killed their feet are of a bright, 
fresh colour, and when they are stale they get all 
Chapellier varnished their feet with some preparation he 
invented. The cooks were taken in by his fraud, and at 
last he sold his valuable discovery to a man of his 
acquaintance for the nice little sum of £40. 

en he wanted to be his own master, and went to the 
rag merchant and asked him to take him into partnership, 
but the man asked £2,000. Whilst they were talking 
the rag-gatherers came in, and Chapellier was struck by 
the number of bits of bread they brought with them. 

He asked them what they did with them, and they 
told him they sold them to people for feeding rabbits 
and chickens. Chapellier decided to do in q large way 
what the gatherers did in a small one, and that very 
day he hired room, and near by a shed where he could 
house his donkey and cart, which he also purchased that 
same day. P 

Then he went to the large schools and colleges in 
Paris, and offered to kuy the waste bread that they had 
been in the habit of giving away. From this his success 
became such that he went to the eating-houses and 
taverns and bought their bread, and moreover paid the 
rag gatherers to bring him the bread they got from 
private houses. 

When this clever person had got together ehough 
bread, he appeared one morning in one of the largest 
markets in Paris, surrounded by several bags full of 
crusts and bread, and some empty baskets. und his 
hat was a placard bearing the words “ Bread crusts for 
sale.” 

Many of the marketers had pets of some geanirog 53 
fowls, rabbits, etc.—and Chapellier sold his crusts for 
threepence a basketful. The customers increased so 
much that at the end of a month Chapellier had doubled 
the £40 he started with. 

The more his business increased the harder this 
remarkable man worked. He saw that he had “struck 
gold,” and he made the most. of iis opportunity, with the 
result that his custom increased by leaps and bounds, 
and he found it necessary to employ men to work under 
him. And so in less than four months time he had done 
away with his donkey and cart, and had three horses and 
three carts collecting bread all over Paris. He then soli 
his business and retired into private life. 

But he was miserable without employment, and after 
atime returned to his former hannts, and invented a 
new industry. In France people buy bree erumbs, and 
they are sold either white or brown, one tor frying and 
the other when baked, pounded and sifted, for putting 
over fish and cutlets. 

Chapellier set up as a manufacturer of bread crumbs. 
Hoe ald a quart piled up for 6d., and any waste 

ieces he had he sold to dog-fanciers and othcrs. This 
basiness rapidly increased, and then he bought back his 
old concern from the man who ‘had taken it over, and had 
not made it pay. 

There were two kinds of bread—the good and in- 
different. He sent the best to make baked crusts for 
soup. He set up ovens that it is said never got cold, and 
he employed a large number of men, women and children 
in the manufacture of the crusts. 

The crusts that get burnt in the bakery are also turned 
to account, for children rasp it off, it is powdered and 
sifted very finely; it is then put into boxes and sold to 
chemists as charcoal tooth-powder. 

Now the manufactory isa large one, and the once 
poor rag gatherer is the master who superintends the 
work himself. Ho is very wealthy, and there is no more 
liberal or generous giver to different charities and 
hospitals that he is. 

Thus you see what can be done by care and in- 
genuity; and not only is Monsieur Chapellier rich him- 
self, but he employs thousands of people. “ Waste not 
want not,” had proved true in the case of M. Chapellier, 
and his life and industry are a lesson to every one how 
great things may ariso out of almost nothing. 


MADE 


The Royal House of Denmark may have shown a sad want: of origl .ality. Can this be said of us? And echo answers— 


+ 
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SOMETHING NEW AND. 


STRANGE. 


Under this heading we 
curious imventivns a: 


lish brief accounts of new and 
discoveries. Should any readers 
would 


be very 


have something exceptional of the kind which t 
like to oummunicate to the world at large, we 
glad if they will make this the medieam for deing so. 


Ox the summit of Mount Washington a 
Telegraph by splendid electrical search light has 
Search Light. recently been eracted, and several most 
wag interesting experiments have been tried 
with it. By throwing the light towards the sky at an 
angle of forty-five degrees the reflection was seen at Port- 
land, eighty-five miles away. Telegraphic messages have 
also been sent by means of these flashes to Portland, and 
answers were returned by wire. 


A Caxapun has invented » little con- 

Beware of trivance to be attached to all bottles 

Poison. containing poison. The mechanism of 

the invention is so that when 

the bottle is touched or moved in any way a little bell is 

rung. Where the utility of this device cames in I fail to 

see, a8 people are not usually given to meddling with 

oison bottles in the dark, and at all other times the 

lue bottles and the blood-red label of “ Poison” are 
sufficiently conspicuous. 


for look-out men on board ship has been 
patented, and is intended for use in 
stormy or wintry weather. The mask 
has two glass windows, and is connected 
as a sort of flap to the front of a “sou'wester” to shield 
the eyes of the watchman from rain, hail or snow. 
Nothing is more difficult and tiring than keeping a 
strict watch in a driving storm of sleet or snow, and a 
device such as this, which will not only condace to the 
comfort of the men but aleo to the safety of the ship, 
will be gladly welcomed. eo 


A GRUESOME machine has been invented 
Coffin- Mr. J. B. Beugler, of Dayton, Tennessee, 
Lowering for the use of undertalters. No more 
Apparatus. will it be necessary to'shudder at the 
f oe ae in daar our mortal 
remains are lowered in C) ve four m 
holding the end of a strap. Fis iushias is “ovieed 
to take their place, and it is claimed that a coffin can be 
lowered with far greater facility and less jolting by this 
means. A four-legged framework is fixed up over the 
ve and the coffin is suspended from this in a 
simple and effective manner, and is then lowered by 
by Srpeaael who has foll control over the speed of 


Me. Louis Fsrprvanp Sra, 11, Water- 
ASwing ford Road, Fulham, 8.W., has hit upon a 
Bassinette. pore and ak guid method for reliev- 
in © worri nt from the coun’ 

less nocturnal mates he is ob! to take to lull te 
squealing baby to sleep. His invention consists in 
merrea ¢ cradle or bassinette hanging from the bedstead. 
in order that without getting out of bed it will be possible, 
by pulling a string or chain, to rock the cradle gently 
backwards and forwards. Along the head and foot of the 
bedstead are two Bra which project about a foot, be- 
Deira apis ” e bed, and hie thate the bassinette 
containing the infant is suspended. What coul 

delightful than this P _ ate ane 


A Glazed 
Mask 


material i some most useful 
A Queer qualities, tse lately been iraported nto 
Vegetable America from Oran, an Algerian in 

the Mediterranean Sea. It onl 


thrive on the volcanic slopes round Oran, and is foun 
in a flourish:ng condition right at the very mouths of 
thesemi-acu:ve craters, where the earth is so warm that no 
other plant will live. Its peculiar usefulness lies in the 
fact that it sso elastic and springy thatit can be used most 
effectively in the place of springs in the npanufactare of 
the seats and backs of chairs and sofas. When packed 
oe ay — it eee so readily at a wy 
r) i found necessary to bind 
with heavy steel bands. " Sa 


Isaac Newron’s discovery of itati 
A Combina- seems to us x simple that st Gene 
tion Tea have been absolutely transparent to the 


Cup. least fertile imagination. It is so with 
many of thp best inventions of the 
present day; the effort recjnired to suggest them reall 

seems so very slight ;and yet things donot getinvented with 
that celerity which the briliancy of our genius would 
lead us to expect. Lambert's Patent Cup is one of those 
inventions whose simplicity is its chief c . The cup 
is divided into two parts & perforated vertical parti- 
tion. The tea leaves are} in the smaller division, 
which is fitted with a lid. iling water is then poured 
on the leaves, and the tea which is made passes ugh 
the holes in the strainer injo the other part of the cup, 
which thus acts as a teapot) and cup’combined. The tea 
does not suffer in the least’ from being infused in this 
novel fashion, and when only one or two cups are required 
a yo acre i, ab yes and tea will be saved. 

ow Oo., Grav 
tas patsatens ang . esend, Kent, are 


A Tyre Pump 


Key. 
with th meld the other with 
with the pi of and at the wii 
the valve sell 6 the rim. With one hand only in 


use, the tyre can with its aid be filled in a compiéte and 
satisfactory manner. . 


The claims the inventor of the harmonigraph. 
Harmon{- The machine which Mr. J. E. Harriman 
graph. has constructed and patented is devised 
for ing on paper the notes of a 
musical instrument, as they are struck. It is worked 
very much on the principle of the writer, being 

attached above the keyboard of the piano or 
a telescopic frame, while the notes are automati re- 
corded on. band of paper, ruled with lines and spaces. 
Special arrangements are made s0 that all the various 
lands of notes can be faithfully registered, long and short 
notes, sharps and flats, and those denoting when the pedal 
is ip use. This instrumept will’ be a. grand saving of 
time for com) who must find it extremely disap- 
pootog i flr ozeting « bilaod ingens, os 

on 0, una 
write it down. loess 

will be on exhibition at the World's 
An Interesting Fair at Chicago next year. It will 


Awenioa, with her usual greediness, di 


Model Le Pap the most important currents 
. which flow through the various oceans 
and other large tracts of water on the surface of the 


earth. This model is very carefully constructed in a 
huge tank to give an accurate bird’s-eye view of the con- 
tion of the world. Continents, oceans, rivers are 
marked in, and small streams of water are ejected 
Hitoagh pipes under the model so that the currents 
move @xactly in the same direction and manner as they 
do ly in nature. The course of the currents is 
clearly shown by a little white der which is thrown 
on the surface of the water. A © map will be placed 
near the model, giving accurate details as to the direo- 
tion, and volume of the different ocean 
currents. @ practical value of all this information, 
combined with a oorrect and graphio reproduction of 
the actual motion, will make this exhibit one of the 
most interesting of all. 


If om reader of Pearson's WEEKLY 2wishes to communt- 
cate wth an e: regarding an idea for a patent, let him 
wreke to the Editor of ‘this paper, marking the envelope 
Patznr. The letter will be handed to a gentleman well 


known n ion with patents, who will put himself in 
communication its sender. 
—_—— fe - 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
OF “MEN. 
Tax Princess of Wales, who, it is well known, has 


‘been always a lover of animals, is about to receive a 
present from a large Danish: landowner, consisting of a 


couple of dogs of every known species bred in the 
country of her birth. The dogs will be shipped from 
Copen in the care of a veterinary surgeon, and on 


the silver collar of each will be engraved the arms and 


initials of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 


Mr. Pan May, the well-known caricaturist, 
commenced to draw for the London Press when he was 
only fifteen. He was iriduced to join the staff of THe 
Sypyey Boi.ztin, eo for three years he resided in 
Australia. He is a Yorkythireman by birth, but since he 
left Sydney he has spent*most of his time in Paris, where 
he has a house. He is a constant contributor to THE 
Dany and weekly Graru 10, and also sketches for Buack 
4nD WuHirts and Sr. Srzpy En’s Review. 


Wuen Rudyard. Kipling was a. boy he had a 
curious habit of seeing vasions which somewha@ puzzled 
and ae rised his jars. One day he was foutad in the 
garden bouring a large shrub. When asked what he 
was doing he answered thi it it was his grandmothur, who 
was always appearing to }1im, and that the only way to 
drive her away was to bather. Later on he developed 
a habit of seeing apparitié ns seated in chairs or standing 
before him. An oculist, however, took him in hand, and 
the peculiar les Which he has worn ever since 
have effectually banished these ghostly visitations. 


Sse JoHN Gorst was born at Preston, and edu- 

cated at the local Grammar School, and at the age. of 
ighteen entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, where 
ir. Courtney-had preceded him by two years. Here he 
distingui i im many ways, taking & good 


mathematigal: degree and a fellowship, and ing his 
mark as an able debater with strong political inclimations. 
Shortly after leaving coer ae started g for 
the Bar, but it became dis to him, and he actually 


left the country with therintention of being a lay 
missionary in the South Seas. But the long vo out, 
coupled With the attractions of the present oly Gackt 
whom he -met on.board for tite first time, wrought a con- 
siderable | revolutidn in his -plans; and in place of his 
religious ‘appointment, -he adeapted the offer of # com- 
missioner: hip in the native: djstiict of ‘Waikato, under 
Sir George Grey, who waa then Governor of New 


—but hold, mode sty forbids. 


Lavy hice, wha’bae » the sepetation of being 
the most beautiful in the land, can do any- 


a coach against any 
member of the Four-in-Hand Club, and may be seen 
going tandem on the Essex roads. She is never happier 
than when buying colts from neighbouring farms, school- 
ing them over fences, and breaking them to harness. 
The farmers swear by her, for sheis always well mounted in 
the hunting field, and rides to hounds as straight as a 
e. 


Sin Rozert Monier, the British Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg, is an excellent linguist; he is a fluent 
speaker, and is not only a thorough master of the diplo- 
matic French of the Russian Court, but also speaks tho 
native tongue with as much facility and as good an accent 
asa Russian himself. He is a man of dignified appear- 
ance and great decision of character, and has a most 
intimate knowledge of the machinery of Rugsian Govern- 
ment. Lady Morier is a daughter of the late General 
Peel. Their residence on the banks of the Neva is 
beautifully situated and most luxuriously furnished. 

Tue Earl of Dudley is one of the wealthiest men 
in England. He has a rent-roll alone of considerably 
over £100,000 r annym, and he is also a t colliery 
proprietor in South Staffordshire. He is patron ,~f 
thirteen church livings, the united annual value of whicn 
is nearly £7,000, besides the residences. 

On the Turf his lordship is well known. He owns & 
number of racehorses, and st one particular sale some 
two years ago his purchases amounted to over 11,000 

ineas, every penny of which was practically wasted. 
Fis raatrcedd Miss Rachel Gurney, a ward of the Duchess 
of Bedford, at the latter end of last year. Her ladyship 
is extremely accomplished, and is said to be one of the 
best amateur singers in England. 

Sik Henry Hawxins, who has just entered 
upon his seventy-sixth year, has been a judge of the 
High Court for nearly sixteen years. He had an 
especially brilliant career as a barrister, and held a brief 
in some of the most celebrated trials in the earlier part 
of the century, notably the remarkable Tichborne 
claimart case, in which he was leading counsel for the 
prosecution. ' 

Sir Henry is an ardent sportsman, and is still an 
honorary member of the Jockey Club, for which he held 
a retainer as standing advocate for some years. Though 
a kind-hearted man, he is noted for his severity towards 
hardened criminals, and an old offender may be quite 
certain of getting a longer sentence from him than from 
any other Judge. 

ALEXANDER THE THIRD of Ruasia is passion- 
ately fond of the chase, and makes a point of spending 
several weeks every year at Spala, his magnificent estate 
in the southern portion of Russian Poland. As soon as 
he arrives there, the Emperor changes not only his habits 
but even his very character. j ; 

He lays aside the cares and anxieties of State, becomes 
gay, light-hearted, and genial, and even manifests a dis- 
position to play practica jokes. His entire day is spent 
in the vast forests, humdreds of miles in extent, which 
surround the castle on every side and abound with stags, 
wild boars, wolves, bears, and every conceivable kind of 


me. 

i Louis Kossurs, the voteran Hungarian patriot, 
whose ninetieth birthday has just been celebrated, has 
had a fairly varied experience of life. In 1837 he was 
sentenced to four years’ imprisonment for publishing 
reports of the National Diet, of which he was then a 
member. He afterwards became leader of the Radical 
Opposition, and in 1849 was created Governor of 
Hungary. On his entrance to Pesth he was compelled 
to retreat by the Russian troops, and entering Turkey 
with other refugees was taken prisoner. He was not 
liberated till the end of 1851, and since that time 
has resided, first in England and for the last quarter of 
a century at Turin. 

Prorgsson Frepenick Max Muuuse, the Pre- 
sident of the Internationa] Oriental Con which has 
just been held in London, was born at u in 1823. 
After studying at Leipsic University, where he took his 
de in tea, he turned his attention to comparative 
philology, and also mastered Sanskrit. He then came 
over to England to finish his famous work on the 
Sackep Hymns oF THE BranMmans. “He took up his 
residence at Oxford, where he was soon the recipient of 
many honorary and remunerative appointments, and 
was the first to oocupy the chair of Comparative 
Philology in 1868. He has been associated with this 
University ever since. He has written much, and 

rhaps his most celebrated publications are his 
lisence’ ON THE SCIENCE OF Gauace, and CHIPS 
FROM 4 GERMAN WORKSHOP. 


Baron Von Revree, of telegraphic fame, was born 
in Germany, July 21st, 1821. On fis completion of the 
first working telegraph on the.Continent, between 
Colon Ais 6-Chapelie, in 1849, he opened an 
office for the furtherance of telegraphic communication 
in the latter city, as lying most conveniently between 
the east and west of Europe. ‘This establishment formed 
the first centre of that organisation which afterwards 
gathered up ifito the hands of a single individual, for 
all general and pee purposes, the scattered electric 
wires of the world. It was in 1851, however, the year 
which witnessed the successful laying of the cable 
between Dover and Osathis, that’ <Reuter entered 
into more direct relations with Great Britain, as he then 
transferred his central office to London, and became _& 
naturalised subject of Queen Victoria, ~ 


Vom 


8 AND THEIR 
M. STAMBULOV, 


Prams Minisrez or Buiaari. 


WOON 


Iz js probable that the name of Stambulov is better 
kno’ $0 the public Gian iss of et other foreign premier 
in.Kurope. He is a personage as full of surprises as the 
Germah Emperor ; his character arouses as much wonder- 
ing interest as that of “General” Booth, say, or Mr. 
nes a or whoever happens to be the Man of the Hour, 
rr he gets more continuously talked about than any of 

em. 

The point about him is that in foreign politics he con- 
trives hot only to be, but to remain, the Man of the 
Hour. No sooner has the world ceased to discuss one 
coup, with which he has electrified it, than he is already 

advanced-in the preparation of the next. 
ped premiered ily mated 
sets all Europe in a turmoil, rouses Greece to arms, and 
brings Servian troops across the froutier. On another 
oocasion a network of ponepiracy and intrigue, not yet 
unravelled by the historians of our own times—the 
deposition of Prince Alexander, a counter-revolution to 
him up again, and all the unexplained incidents which 
led to his second flight. 

Then he imports a new Prince, in the teeth of Russian 

ition, defends himself and his Government with 

e violence of a Bismarck and the assurance of 8 
Napoleon, expels foreign journalists, court-martials and 
executes conspirators as coolly as if é were playing at 
ninepins, dumbfounds Europe with his diplomatic notes, 
and extorts almost royal honours from’ the Sultan. It 
is all. done off his own bat, with such hardihood and 
suddenness that his foes are still and gaping 
with surprise when they are forced that it is 
all too late to offer any effective resistance. 

The position which M. Stambulov has obtained in 
Bulgaria, and in the eyes of Euro 
his own restless energy and his skill in making himself 
feared and n . He was born in 1868, at Tirnovo, 
where his father Kept a winé-store. At the age of 
seyenteen he was sent to Ocessa to be trained for the 
Church. ' he soon discovered that he was not cut 
out to be a parish priest, and his time there was spent 
in intrigues with the Bulgarian and other Turkish 
refugees, who then-as. pow-made Odessa their head- 


quarters. 

Between 1873 and 1875 he want. abont Bulgaria tn the 
garb of.a peasant, inciting: the ‘pedple to revolt, and in 
the latter year o only took up arms against the Turkish 
Government. On the failure of this attempt and of 
another in:the following year, he fled to Roumania and 
continued hie work.of conspiracy, maintaining himself by 
journalism, with assistance from the Russian consulate. 

During the Turkish War he returned to Bulgaria and 
with thée‘help of his Russian employers- soon succeeded 


in establishing himself ac i¢ally in the country. As 
soon ‘as he found himse! poy | be, “Pai walk alone, 
he raised the cry of “ Bulguria:for the ‘Bukyarians!” and 
aided by the strong jéelousy of ers, which is a chief 
part of the yt apne made himself the 
mohthpiece.of his coun exid secured their-support, 

He is now reapi cing fruit of too complete a trinmph. 
Prince Ferdinand finds hiny overbearing, and 1 said to 
desire his fait ;-his colleagues consider him exacting and 


cpepailtp Ee fed or fale te She volume ee the 
0 , or 
aggriev Ax: take atl epee “And ‘have are not 
wanting shrewd observers."who-forgtell an early fall, 
Bismarck fashion, ‘for wtatéeman who likes to be 
known as ee Bismarck al pen 
ne Be ill pi bly be traceable to a 
too faithful imitation of this northern model, whom he 
imitatee not only in the methods of his policy, but in the 
impolicy of his manners. When he has an important 
interest to serve M. Stambolov can ‘be entertainmg, or, 
with an 6ffort, even agredable. But he never wastes his 
courtesies, and has often made enemies unnecessarily by 
rare a of his conduct and by neglecting to gild 
epilis. He is! ing to find out that it 
ie Gaby: the wey stéorig, or the very foolish, who can 


loge ip. be unciv vets fqsX ee 
‘act “is, his temper has heen by the priva- 
and anxieties. of his atruggling youth. His face 
‘traces of this, and he certainly has a very dis- 
agreeable i He is @ short thick-set man— 
ee ae ee 
uat nose, ps, his beard, his little ing legs. 
eyes are Ohinese-shaped, and have a cunning, shi: 
look. ‘H& ‘seldom smiles, but when he does s0 it is in a 
cruel, wolfish way, displaying all his teeth. 

He is not yet » bat his face wears many lines and 
his hair is fast turning grey. Hoe is, however, as strong 
asia horse and can pat in any amount of hard work. 
Winter and summer he is up betimes and rarely fails to 
be at his desk by 6.80, even after gambling at 
Club well into'the smal! hours. 

He works with marvellous rapidity, and personally 
superintends en- incredible variety of the details of 
Government. M. Grecov, his foreign minister, is prac- 
tically tittle more than his private secretary, and is 
allowed to do nothing on his own initiative. 


e Union 


) is entirely due to* 


nowadays.” 


M. Stambulov. himself reads 
telegram before it is allowed to leave 
exerdises' 4 minute contrel over the 
administra’ 
He has all his 


every private 
country. He 
details: of : | 
and is practically his own Scotland Yard. 
been a journalist, and even now finds 
time to give supervision to every article appear- 
ing in government organ, THs Svopopa. At 
important crises he writes or dictates the leaders 
himself, and the proofs rarely need a syllable of correo- 
tion. 
In his amusements, he displays an almost equal versa- 


tility. He ir cards and chess, shoots snipe in the 
bogs aroun is expert with his pistol, can throw 
stones with extraordinary force and precision, and com- 


passable war-songs, which he sometimes sings after 

er in a deep bass voice. 
Like all his countrymen he is natural] inhospitable, aM 
an interview is by no means accorded as a matter of 


course. His dislike of strangers is aggravated by the snare 


fear of assassination, with which the di of recent 
te has ee Even bie ptert: iow bas 
agreed u e difficulties of obtaining access to 
the minister ss client as troublesome oe _ were oh 
besieged fortress. You are interroga’ offici 
rélegated to ante-chambers, and it is as like as not that 
you are searched and placed in quarantine. 


Xs in irae Chad 8, ne ee ee 
courage, as M. Stambulov undoubtedly does, should be 
physically timorous. But the care takes of his 
recious 0 is astock joke with his friends aa well as 
is enemies, eho pee make fun his dense aap 
ever present, of the man-traps and spring guns in 
his ican, and of the Pistol which fect of in his 
coat-pocket the other day. 
One night at the palace not long ago, Stambulov sang 
some Macedonian battle-eongs after dinner, and a young 
diplomat exclaimed, “ Those ripe require the accom- 
paniment of a band of brigands dancin 
and firing their revolvers in the air.” ‘“ Don’t talk to me 
of firing revolvers,” replied Stambulov, who still smarted 
from his wound ; and he stalked out of the room, imagin- 
ing he was being slily chaffed. 

3 pianteley is buildin Hassall 8 050 Sapheley 
outskirts of Sofia, close to ince’s zoological lens. 
It is on land of his own, for he bought-land largely a 
dozen years ago, when it was dirt cheap, Gail tas tia 
substantial fortune by its immense rise in value, At 
present you are received in a small white stone house, 
near the Sobranje, cheerless and bare both inside and out. 

His study is characteristic of the man. The chairs 
are hard and straight, there is but one on the bare 
floor, and the general atmosphere is that of a young 
sub-lieutenant’s room in a German barrack. No orna- 


‘| ments, only the strictly necessary, and that not of the 
best. 


M. Stambulov does not converse, As a rule he 
answers questions as shortly as possible, often with a 
mere shrug er od At times, he may be eine rae & 
weirs ine short, sentences, rap’ ou ea 8 
bark, hard hitting ‘a round, with ay seliaans y fogs 
interesting by the freshness of his cynicism. He speaks 
in public in just that style, and with great effect. 

After a conversation on political matters which would 
be of no interest to the readers of P. W., I said, “I 
lag A oo stories in the papers are greatly exaggerated.” 

stories P” ; 

“The stories of incessant plote against the Prinoe’s life 
ahd your own,” : 

Stambuloy his shoulders irritably. After 
long pause he replied ironically, “ You are doubtless 
better informed . If you understood 
Bulgaria I would show you some of the papers in yonder 
chest. They might make you change your opinion, if 
indeed you are open to canviction. e do not make 
these plots known, except when we catch the plotters and 
try them in open court. Those which a in the 
papers are odd cases which have leaked out unbeknown 
tous. Asa matter of fact, there is an average of five 
or six criminal conspiracies a week, about, which nothing 
is ever heard outside this room—and the palace,” he 
added, unwillingly, after a pause. 

“ And to what do your attribute your immunity ?” 

“To the vigilance of my police.” 

‘How long do you expect this state of things to 
last?” cae | gee rie Lae 

M. Stambulov shrugged his shoulders. : : 

“Can you do nothing to avert the unpopularity which 
exposes you to this succession of plote?” .. 

e struck the table angrily. ‘That is the tone they 
take of as in Russia. Unpopularity! The Balgarians 
have no distrust of us, as is shown by the sweeping 


majorities they give us at the polls. Those who conspire 
against us are either foreigners, who wish our country 
harm, .or-criminals seduced by foreign gold to treason 
and murder.” 
“M. Karavelov is—— ?” : 
But the Premier's face was growing purple with 
passion, and the opportune arrival of M. v termin- 


ated an interview which was threatening to become 
stormy. . } 
——— 


Exsre, who is the youngest of the family, was enter- 
taining me the other day. During the conversation she 
said: 


“All the folks who come to our house are 80 much 
older than I am.” Giving a little sigh, she coumece 
“There seems to be a’ ly few people seven years ol 


round bonfires | drunk, 


ANIMALS' AS. TRADESMEN. 
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ANCIENT PUNISHMENTS FOR 
DRUNKENNESS. 


Tm offence of drunkenness was a source of  per- 
plexity to the ancients, who tried every possible way’ of 
lealing with it. If none snoceeded, probably it was 
because they did not begin early enough. _Intercepting 
some of the ways and means by which the insidious vice 
is excited and propagated, severe punishment was often 
tried to little effect. 

The Locarins, under Zaleucus, made it a capital offence 
to drink wine, if it was not mixed with water; even an 
invalid was not exempted from punishment, unless by 
order of a physician. ; 

Pittacus, wih ot pring made a law that he who, when 

co an offence, should suffer double the 
punishment which he would do if sober; and Plato, 
Aristotle, and Plutarch applauded this as the height of 
wisdom. The Roman censors vould expel a gator for 
being drunk, and take away his horse. Seer 

Mahomet ordered drunkards to be bastinadoed with 
eighty blows. Other nations thought of limi the 

tity to be drunk at one time, or at one sitting. The 
Byyptions ap some limit, though what it was is not 
stated. Spartans also had some limit. 
Arabians fixed the quantity at twelve glasses a man; 


but the size of the glasses was, unfortunately, not clearly 
defined by the historians. @ Anglo-Saxons went no 
further iean to order silver nails to be fixed on the side 


of cla | cups, that each might know the proper 
measure. it is said that this was done by King Edgar 
after noticing the drunken habits of the Danea 
Lycurgus, of Thrace, went to the root of the matter by 
ordering the vines to be cnt down ; and his conduct was _ 
imitated in 704 by Terbulus, of Bulgaria The Suevi 
prohibited wine to be imported ; and the Spartans tried , 
to turn the vice into contempt by systematically makin 
their slaves drunk once a year to show their children 
how foolish and contemptible men look in that state. 
ess was deemed much mors vicious in some 
classes of persons than in others. The ancient Indians 
held it lawful to kill a king when he was drunk. The 
Athenians made it a capital offence for a magistrate to 
be pe Cherienasnge int inte? hs by a law, that 
j op the bench and pleaders should do their 
"The Carthngiaians hibited: magistra 
C) i rohibite istrates, governors, 
adldincn: kunt secvgiitatcoal any drinking. T, pers in 
the aecond century, made it a capital offence for 
magistrates to be drunk; arfd Constantine IL, of Scot- 
861, extended a like punishment to young people. 
Again, some laws have absolutely prohibited wine 
from being drunk by women. The Mesadlians so decreed. 
The Romans did the same, and extended the prohibition 
to youue men under thirty or thirty-five; and the 
husband and wife’s relations could scourge the wife for 
ceri and the husband himself might scourge her to 
eath. 
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cme 8? 


Are you tired of ‘Workers and their Work” vet? If so, what would you Hke instead ? 


ae 


uestion the peasant, emboldened 
crated communion wafers, which he had obtained at a: 


TEA-CHEST LEAD. 


Oxs of the industries in connection with the tea trade is 
the collection of the lead with which tea-cheste are 
China has been noted for many centuries for 
purity of ite lead, and this tea-chest lead, as it is 
called, is regarded as the finest in existence. There 
are many uses for it ; it is found very valuable in making 
the best kinds of solder. ‘ : 
No machinery is employed in the production of this 
sheet-lead ; every sheet is made b d in the most 
primitive fashion. A large brick is provided the size 
of the sheet of opel be made, and is covered with 


and another brick 


Ea naSaIRAREREREGE: SaseieneEnenmeemee 
THE CZAR AND THE MOUJIK. 


Tas is a little ingident which took place a few months 
before Alexander II. was killed. The Czar was strolling 
Pig ci tp oe park at 
Toharskoe Selo, when suddenly the aide-de-camp on duty 
for the day approached, followed at a short distance by 
¢ grey-haired moujik, dressed in the costume worn by the 
penny of Southern Russia. 
In reply to the 's inquiries the aide-de-camp 
aes i henge rh the old man pared for ag nee of 
jesty for the o! in person 
rtpation of th eae 


at length he regained his composure 


to the that at the date cl hia emancipation fread 


of accom: his vow. 

in each instance his pilgrimage had been rendered 
’ fruitless by the close guard which the police kept over 
, the person of the Osar while at St. Peters! Being, 
’ however, deventy years of age, and feeling dea 
could no longer be far distant, the old peasant had 
determined to make one more attempt to 


fulfil his heart's desire, and would now 
at peace with himself and with the world. 
Alexander extended his hand to be kissed, exclaiming :— 

“It is I who thank thee, my old friend, and I am pee 
to have seen thee. Now, return home with God's bless- 
ing and my own.” 

And having directed his aide-de-camp to provide the 
old man with food, railway tickets, and money, he was 
about to pass on when he noticed that the moujik had 
left a little bundle tied up in a multi- 
at his feet. In reply to his 
the monarch’s 


3 
$ 


thanksgiving service celebrated in honour of the eman- 
and which'he had carried with him ever 
since in the hope that “ The Little Father” would deign 
to accept them 

When Alexander died from the effects of the terrible 


' injuries inflicted upon him by the bombs of the Nihilists, 
the two little wafers were found on his writing-table in 


@ box of exquisitely engraved rock crystal. 


£100 INSURANCE 


FOOTBALL PLAYERS. 


. We undertake to pay ONE HUNDRED POUNDS to 


with his death by an accident while actually playing football, 


"The only conflition is that the player in question must be the 


possessor of & copy of the current number of PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY, whic must dear his usual signature in ink on the 
tine left blank at the foot of this notice. The copy need not 
be upon the porson at the time of the accident. Notice of 
accident must be given within three days, and death must. 
have ocourred within twenty-four hours of the acctdent, 


Signed 


Avatlable until midnight, October 1st, 1892, 


Not suoh very “ good old times,” surely ; “Pearson's Weekly” is only two years old. 


THE GOOD OLD TIMES, 


Tae enormous cruelty and injustice of the impress- 
ment for the navy, as it was actually carried on, can 
hardly be ted, and it seems doubly extraordinary 
in a country which was so proud of its freedom. . 

“ Impressment,” it has been truly said, “is the arbi- 
trary and capricious seizure of individuals from the 


general body of citizens. It differs from oonsaription as | p 


a particular confiscation differs from a general tax.” 
oltaire was much struck with this feature of English 

life, and he drew a vivid picture of a boatman on the 
Thames boasting to him one day of the glories of English 
freedom, and declaring that he would sooner be a sailor 
in England than an archbishop in France, the next day 
with irons on his feet, begging money through the gra 
of the prison into which he had been thrown, without the 
imputation of any crime, and where he would remain till 
the ship was ly to carry him to the Baltic. 

In a system eo violent and so arbitrary, all kinds of 
abuses were practised. The ng was often em- 


ployed to Methodist ers from work which the 
i isliked. It was sometimes employed to 
avenge private grudges. It was thus that Fielding re- 


presents Lord Fellamar endeavouring to get rid of his 
rival by employing a lieutenant to press him. 

On one occasion in 1770, a ars ceremony in 
St. Olaye’s, Southwark, was interrupted by a press-gang, 
who burst into the church, struck the c! iL reg and 
tried to carry away the bridegroom. As merchant ships 
came in from America, and the sailors looked forward 
after their long voyage to see once more their wives and 
children, 8 er more terrible than that of the sea 
awaited them, for it was a common thing for ships of 
war to lie in wait for the returning vessels, in order to 
board them and to press their sailors before they landed. 

Often the Pate went down to some great sea- 

and boarded merchant ships lying at anchor, 
in order to collect sailors for the royalnavy. They were 
sometimes fiercely resisted. On one occasion, in 1770, 
110 impressed seamen, who were being ca:tied down the 
Thames in a tender, broke open the hatches, overpowered 
the officers and crow, ran the tender aground on the 
coast of Essex, and thus succeeded in escaping. 

On another, when the sailors of a merchant vessel, 
which was lying off Gravesend, saw the boat of a ship-of- 
war approaching, they seized all the arms on board and 
drove off their assailants, with a loss of one man killed 
and of-deveral dangerously wounded. NN 

In 1779 a man was hanged at Stafford for killing one of 
those who were endeavouring to press him, and a party 
of sailors were tried at Ipswich for the murder of s 

ublican in whose house they were impressing sailo 

tt were on account of the impossibility 

ining who struck the blow. 

Of the vast sum of private misery produced by the 

system it is difficult to form an adequate estimate. One 
case—which was probably one of many— oe to 
attract’ considerable attention on account of its being 
mentioned in Parliament by Sir William Meredith, in 
1777. A sailor had been taken in the press that followed 
the alarm about the Falkland Islands, and carried away, 
leaving 8 wife, who was then not nineteen, with two 
infant children. 
"The bread-winner being gone, his goods were seized 
for an old debt, and his wife was driven into the streets 
to i, last, in despair, she stole a piece of coarse 
linen from a linendraper's shop. 

Her defence, which was fully corroborated, was that 
“she had lived in credit. and wanted for nothing till the 
prees-gang came and stole her husband from her, but 
since then she had had no bed to lie on, nothing to give 
her children to eat, and they were almost naked. fhe 
might have done something wrong, for she hardly knew 
what she did.” The lawyers declared that shop-lifting 
being a common offence, she must be executed, and she 
was driven to Tyburn, with a child suckling at her 


oe eee 


A man was'shot at, but was saved by the bullet sa 
in his false teeth. A fine sonia tooth-stopp 2 
Still the saving of life was purely acci-dental 


: comes: “ Here's an order from Mrs.¢Peterkin-Smythe, 
ather. ; 
Senior: “ResllyP Clever woman, Mrs. Peterl:zin- 


Smythe. We must do whatever we can to oblige her.” 
unior: “She wishes us to purchase 1,000 shares of 


J.T. & W. on her account at 75 and sell at 90, and send 


her a cheque for the profits by twelve o'clock to-day.” 
oe fe 


Kroxwoop (to his old schoolfellow, whom he has met by 


chance): “Come into the house,old man. Here’s a 


bottle. Have a drink.” 

Bunker: “Does your wifejlet you drink?” _ 

ar alaail “Why, of course! Have a cigar, won't 
you 


Bunker : “Thanks. Does your wife (puff) allow you 
to smoke (puff, in the house P” 
:Kickwood: “Certainly! We'll have dinner, and then 
vel go sonad 0 the clu ra meet sonie pf the La 

unker : “ Does your wife let you go to the club?” 

Kickwood: “ Why, of conceal? ™ 

Bunker: “ Um—where is your wife P” 

Kickwood: “She is visiting relatives in the country.” 


a] ji ‘ St kivL.. ome yt 
ctor hog ies ope i bet 


and her 


blew. She turned the baby's head so smell 
them too, smiling wanly into ite non-committal little 
face. 

One day she came nearer—quito up to the stand— 
and laid a penny in front of the old woman who kept the 
stand. 

“It is to pay far the smells,” she said ; “they do me a 
sight uv , and baby he likes 'em, too. See him wag 
his head! He's po knowin’, ef he is so leetle fur 


his age.” 

« Pdon't charge you nothing for smelling the flowers,” 
said the old woinan, kindly. “Take back your penny.” 

“No; IlPnot come agin ef you don't take it. 

Here some ladies stopped to buy flowers, and she 
moved away, the flower-woman putting a yesterday's 

in the claw of the baby, which it clutched tightly, 

t looked on Anmoved at the passin folly of life. 

Then she did not paue he we t was raining 
when she returned, and she was alone. She stood some 
distance from the stand, and looked very solemn, more 
like the baby. than she had ever looked. At last she 
drew nearer, shivering, and huddling her face away in 
her shawl ' 

“Too wet for the little one, eh?” asked the flower- 


woman. 

She shook her head. “ He's wet, too,” she said; “ this 
here rain is pourin’ on him, an’ it makes me hurt, ef he 
don't know nothin’ abont it.” 

She drew from the shawl a tiny red woollen stocking, 
from which she emptied nine pennies into her little blue 


. “Give me all ” she said, “white uns—he's 
dead. Them my bin “ 


pennies I wus savin’ up—fur him.” 
ee fo 


Sa: “Take your arm away, Charley. You have had 
it there for the last half-hour. 
He: “I don’t mind waisting my time.” 


——fe———— 


Taat was @ good, h rather an irreverent pun, 
bor was made by an fisbares student mae, he 
asked ee, : 
oP onde Ee the great revivalist of see 
on giving it up,” said, “Because at the 
and of every sermon of his en is a great awakening.” 
oy 


Proressioxar: “1 zaps you don’t associate with that 
man I saw you speak to in the street just now.” 

“ Associate with himP What do you take me for? 
That man, sir, is ono of the most ly, corrupt, eneak- 
ing, underhand, low-down, villainous, and depraved 
es that do meaget to keep out of gaol. 

ow it. But why are you on speaking terms with 
him at all. ?” pee : 

“Why, ’m—er—his lawyor.” 
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NATURAL LIFE, 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


MAURICE FRERE’S GOOD ANGEL. 

Tus trial progressed without further incident. Sylvia was 
not called, and, to the astonishment of many of his enemies, 
Captain Frere went into the witness-box and generously 
spoke in favour of John Rex. 

“ He might have left us to starve,” Frere said—" he migee 
have murdered us; we were completely in his power. The 
stock of provisions on board the brig was not a lage one, 
and I consider that, in dividing it with us, he showed great 
generosity for one in his situation.” 

This piece of evidence told strongly {if ‘favour of the 
prisoners, for Captain Frere was known to be such an un- 
pi prereet foe to all rebellious convicts, that it was under- 

that only the sternest sense of justice and truth could 
lead bim to speak in such terms. The defence set up by Rex, 
moreover, was most irgenious. He was guilty of regres o 
but his moderation might plead an excuse for that. His on 


object was his freedom, and having gained it he bad lived 
hoi for nearly three years, as he could prove. He was 
oh with piratically seizing the brig Osprey, and he 


u that the brig //eprey, having been built by convicts at 
oo poo Harbour, and never entered in any shipping list, 
could not be said to be “ piratically seized,” in strict 
To! of the term. 

The admitted the force of this objection, and, in- 
flaenced doubtless by Captain Frere’s evidence, the fact that 
five years had passed since the mutiny, and that the two men 
mast guilty (Cheshire and Barker) had been executed in 
Fngland, sentenced Rex and his three com: ons to trans- 
portation for life to the settlements of the colony. 

At this happy conclusion to his labours, Frere went down 
to comfort the girl for whose sake he had suffered Rex to 
sepa ie peers. On his way he was met by a@ man who 
touched his hat, and asked to speak with bim an instant. 
This man was og middle age, owned a red brandy-beaten 
face, and had in his gait and manner that nameless some- 

aecomae pa the seaman. 

“ Well, Blant,” says Frere, pausing with the impatient air 
of a man who expects to hear bad news, ‘ what is it now?” 

“Only to tell you that it is all right, sir,” says Blunt. 
“ She's come aboard again this Hed 

“Come evens spe !” ejaculated “Why, I didn’t 
know that she had been ashore. Where did she go?” He 
spoke with an air of confident authority, and Blunt—no 
longer the blaff tyrant of old—seemed to quail before him 
The trial of the mutineers of the Ma/adar had ruined Phineas 
Blunt. Make what excuses he t, there was no conceal- 
ing the fact that Pine found him drunk in his oabia when he 
ought to have been attending to his duties on deck, and the 
“ authorities * could not, or would not, pass over such a 
heinous breach of discipline. 

Blunt—who, of course, had his own version of the 
story— thus deprived of the honour of bringing His Majesty's 

risoners to His Majesty's colonies of New South Wales and 

‘an Diemen’s Land, went on a wi! cruise to the South 
Seas. The influence which Sarah Purfoy had acquired over 
him had, however, irretrievably injured him. It was as though 
she had poisoned his moral natare by the inflaence of a clever 
and wicked woman overs dull-witted man. Blunt gradually 
sank lower and lower. He became a drunkard, and was 
known as a man with a ‘grievance against the Govern- 
ment.” 

Frere, having had occasion for him in some capa- 
city, become in a manner his patron, and bad got him the 
command of a schooner trading from Sydney. On gettin 
this command—not without some wry faces on the part o 
the owner resident in Hobart Town—Blunt had taken the 
peel eee ledge for the space of twelve months, and wus 
aD le dog in consequence. He was, however, a faith- 
fal henchman, for he hoped by Frere’s means to get some 
“Government billet”—the grand object of all colonial sea- 
captains of that epoch. 

“Well, sir, she went ashore to see a friend,” says Blunt, 
looking at the sky and then at the earth. 

i) ¢t friend ?” 

“‘ The—the prisoner, sir.” 

“And she saw him, I suppose?” 

“Yes, but I thought I'd better tell you, sir,” says Blunt. 

' “Of course; quite right,” ret the other ;“ you had 
better start at once. It’s no use waiting.” 

“As you wish, sir. I can sail to-morrow morning—or this 
evening, if you like.” : 

- , evening,” says Frere, turning away; ‘as soon as 


e. 

“There's a situation in Sydney I’ve been looking after,” 
said the other, uneasily, “if you could help me to it.” 

“What is it?” 

“The command of one of the Government vessels, sir.” 

“ Well, keep sober, then,” says Frere, “and I'll see what I 
can do. And keep that woman’s tongue still if you can.” 

The pair looked at each other, and Blunt griqned slavishly. 

“Tl do my best.” : 

“Take care you do,” returned his patron, leaving him 
without farther ceremony. 

Frere found Vickers in the garden, and nt. once begged 
him not to talk about the “ business ” to his danghter. 

“ You saw how bad she was to-day, Vickers. For good- 
ness’ sake don’t make her ill again.” 

“My dear sir,” says poor Vickers, “ J won't refer to the 
subject. She's been very unwell ever since. Nervous and 
unstrang. Go in and see her.” 

80 Frere went'in and soothed the excited girl, with real 
sorrow at ber saffering. : 

“ It’s all right now, Poppet,” he said to her. “ Don’t think 
of it any more. Put it out of your mind, dear.” 

“It was foolish of me, Maurice I know, but I could not 


sowe great pity for qmepe J orsomeone. I 
04 pr win mean know, but that I was jest on 

remembering a some great , just 
about to hear some dreadfal rerelnen predentin, er 
tarn from alj the people whom I ought most to love. Doyou 
understand ?” 

“I think I know what you mean,” says Frere, with averted 
face. “ Bat that’s all nonsense, you know.” 

“ Of course,” returned she, with a touch of her old childish 
manner of d: of questions out of hand. “ Everybod 
knows it's all nonsense. But then we do think woth 
. It seems to me that I am double, that I have lived 
somewhere before, and have had another life—a dream-life.” 

“What a romantic girl you are,” said the other, dimly 
9 ania her meaning. “How could you havea dream- 

'e ” 

* Of course not, really, stupid. But inthonght, you know. 
I dream such strange things now and then. I am always 


Horrible dreams !” 

“ Indigestion,” returned Frere. ‘You don't take exercise 
enough. You shouldn't read so much. 
mile walk.” 

“ And in these dreams,” coytinued Sylvia, not heeding his 


interruption, “there is one strange thing. You are always | 


there, Maurice.” 

“Come, that’s all right,” says Mancice. 

“ Ab, but not kind and good as you are, Captain Bruin, but 
scowling, and threatening, and angry, so that I am afraid of 
you.” 

*‘ But that is only a dream, darling.” 

“ Yes, but——” playing with the button of his coat. 

“But what?” 

‘* But you looked just so to-day in the Court, Maurice, and 
I think that’s what made me 50 silly.” 

“My darling! There! Husb—don't cry!” 

But she had burst into a passion of sobs and tears, that 
shook her slight in his arms. 

“Oh, Manrice, I am a wicked girl! I don’t know my own 
mind. I think sometimes I don't !ove you as I ought—you 
who have saved me and nursed me.” 

“ There, never mind about that,” muttered Maurice Frere, 
with a sort of choking in his throat. ; 

She jee more composed presently, and said, after awhile, 
lifting her face :— 

“Tell me, Maurice, did you ever, in those days of which 
you bave spoken to me—when you nursed me as a little child 
in your arms, and fed me, and starved for me—did you ever 
think we should be married?” 

“| don’t know,” says Maurice. “Why?” 

“I think you must have thought so, because—it's not 
vanity, dear—you would not else have been so kind, and 
gentle, and deroted.” 

“Nonsense, Poppet,” he said, with bis eyes resolutely 
averted. 

‘No, but you have been, and I am very pettish, sometimes. 
Papa has spoiled me. You are always affectionate, and those 
worrying ways of yours, which I get angry at, all come from 
love for me, don’t they ?” 

“Tl hope so,” said Maurice, with an unwonted moisture in 
his dar 
“Well, you see, that is the reason why! am angry with 
myself for not loving you as I ought. I want you to like the 
things I like, and to love the books and the music and the 
pictures and the—the World J love; and I forget 'that you 
are & man, you know, aod I am only a girl; and I forget how 
nobly you bebaved, Maurice, and bow unselfishly you risked 
your life for mine. Why, what is the matter, dear?” 

He had put her away from him suddenly, and gone to the 
window, gazing across the sloping garden at the bay below, 
sleeping im the soft evening light. The schooner which had 
brought the witnesses from Port Arthur lay off the shore, and 
the yellow flag at her mavt fluttered gently in the cool even- 
ing breeze. The sight of this flag appeared to anger him, for, 
as his eyes fell on it, he uttered an impatient exclamation, 
and turned round again. & 

“ Maurice!” she cried, “I have wounded you!” 

“No, no. It is nothing,” said he, with the air of a man 
surprised in a moment of weakness. “I—I did not like to 
hear you talk in this way—about not loving me.” 

“ Ah, forgive me, dear ; I did not mean to hurt you. § It is 
ate silly way of saying more than I mean. How could I do 
oO ecwise than love you—after all you have done?” 

Some sudden d te whim caused him to exclaim, ‘ But 
enppore I had not done all you think, would you not love me 
till?” 


Her eyes, raised to his face with anxious tenderness for the 
pain she had believed herself to have inflicted, fell at this 
speech. 

“What a question! I don't know. I suppose I should; 
yet—but what is the use, Maurice, of supposing? I know 
you have done it, and that is enough. How can I say what. 
I might have done if something else had happened? Why, 
you might not have loved me.” 

If there bad been for a moment any sentiment of remorse 
in his selfish heart, the hesitation of her answer went far to 
dispel it. 

“To be sure, that’s true,” and be placed bis arm round 
her. . 

She lifted her face again with a bright laugh. 

“We area of geese—supposing! How can we help 
what has past? We have the future, 
which I am to be your little wife, and we are to love each 
other all our lives, like the people in the story books.” 

Temptation to evil had often come to Maurice Frere, and 
bis selfish nature had succumbed to it when in far less witch- 
ing shape than this fair and innocent child luring him with 
wistfal eyes to win her. What hopes had he not bailt upon 
her love; what good resolutions had he not made by reason 
of the purity and goodness she was to bring to him? As she 
said, the past was beyond recall; the future—in which she 
was to love him all her life—was before them. With the 
hypocrisy of selfishness which deceives even itself, he laid 
the little head upon his heart. with a sensible glow of virtue. 

“ God bless you, darling! You are my g' angel.” 

The girl sighed. ‘1 will be your good angel, dear, if you 


help it. The sound of—of—that man’s voice seemed to bring | will let me.” 


Have a good five- | 


rling—the future, in 


CHAPTER XXXVL 
MB. MUBKIN ADMINISTERS CONSOLATION, 

Rex told Mr. Meekin, who, the next day, did him the 
honour to visit him, that, “undet Providence, he owed his 
escape from death to the kind manner in which Captain 
Frere had spoken of him.” 

“I hope your escape will be a warning to you, my man,” 
said Mr. Meekin, “and that will endeavour to make the 
rest of your life, thus ty the mercy of Providence, an 
atonement for your early errors.” 

“Indeed I will, sir,” said John Rex, who had taken Mr. 
Meekin's measure very accurately, “and it is very kind of 
you to condescend to speak so to a wretch like me. 

“Not at all,” said Meekin, with affability ; “it is my duty. 
1 am a Minister of the Gospel.” 

“ Ah! sir, I wish I had attended to the Gospel’s teachings 
nig I was younger. I might have been saved from all 
this.” 

“You might, indeed, poor man; but the Divine Mercy is 
infinite—quite infinite, and will be extended to all of us —to 
you as well asto me.” (This with the air of saying, “ What 
do you think of that/") ‘Remember the penitent thief, 
sane eel rl sagt thief.” 

“Ind I do, sir.” 

‘And read your Bible, Rex, and pray for strength to bear 
your punishment.” 

“I will, Mr. Meekin. I need it sorely, sir— physical agwell 
as spiritual strength, sir—for the Government allowance is 
sadly insufficient.” 

“IT will speak to the authorities about a change in your 


dietary scale,” returned Meekin, patronizingly. “In the 
meantime, just collect together in your mind those par- 
ticulars of your adventures of which you spoke, and have 


them ready for me when next I call. Such a remarkable 
history ought not to be lost.” 

“Thank you kindly, sir. I will, sir. Ab! I little thought 
when I oecupied the position of a gentleman, Mr. Meekin” 
—the cunning scoundrel had been piously grandiloquent 
coucerning his past career—‘that I should be reduced to 
this. But it is only just, sir.” 

“ The mysterious workings of Providence are always just, 
Rex,” returned Meekin, who preferred to speak of the 
Almighty with well-bred vagueness. “I am glad to see you 
80 conscious of your errors. Good morning.” 

“Good morning, and Heaven bless you, sir,” said Rex, 
with his tongue in his cheek for the benefit of his yard 
mates; and so Mr. Meekin tripped gracefully away, con- 
vinced that he was labouring most successfully in the 
Vineyard, and that the convict Rex was really a superior 

on 


“I will send his narrative to the Bishop,” said he to him- 
self. “It will amuse him. T must be many strange 
histories here, if one could but finsi them out.” 

As the thought passed through his brain, his eye fell upon 
the “ notorious Dawes,” who while waiting for the schooner 
to take him back to Port Arthur, had been permitted to 
amuse himself by breaking stones. The prison-shed which 
Mr. Meekin was visiting was long and low, roofed with iron, 
and terminating at each end in the stone wall of the gaol. At 
one side rose the cells, at the other the outer wall of the 
prison. From the outer wall projected a weatherboard under- 
roof, and beneath this were seated forty heavily-ironed 
convicts. 

‘Lwo constables, with loaded carbines, walked upand down 
the clear space in the middle, and another watched from a 
sort of sentry-box built against the main wall. Every half- 
hour a third constable went down the line and examined the 
irons. The admirable system of solitary conflnement—which 
in average cases produces age es the space of twelve 
months—was as yet unknown in Ho Town, and the forty 
heavily-ironed men had the pleasure of seeing each other's 
faces eyery day for six hours. 

The other inmates of the prison were at work on the roads, 
or otherwise bestowed in daytime, but the forty were 
judged too desperate to be let loose. They sat, three feet 
apart, in two long lines, each man with a heap of stones 
between his outetretched Jegs, and cracked the pepples in 
leisurely fashion. 

The double row of dismal woodpeckers tapping at this 
terribly hollow beech-tree of penal discipline had a semi- 
ludicrous appearance. It seemed so patnfally absurd that 
forty muscular men should be ironed and rded for no 
better Lig than the cracking of a cart-load of quartz- 
pebbles. In the meantime the air was heavy with angry 
glances shot from one to the other, and the passage of the 
pareon was hailed by a grumbling undertone. It was consi- 
dered fashionable to grunt when the hammer came in contact 
with the stone, and under cover of this mock exclamation of 
fatigue, it was convenient to launch an imprecation. 

A fancifal visitor, seeing the irregularly rising hammers 
along the line, might have likened the shed to the interior of 
some vast piano, whose notes an unseen hand was erratically 
fingering. Rufus Dawes was seated last of the line—his back 
to the cells, his face to the gaol wall. This was the place 
nearest the watching constable, and was allotted on that 
account to the most ill-favoured. Some of his companions 
envied him that melancholy distinction. 

“Well, Dawes,” says Mr. Meekin, measuring with his eye 
the distance between the prisoner and himself, as one might 
measure the chain of some ferocious dog. ‘‘How are you 
this morning, Dawee?” 

Dawes, scowling in a parenthesis between the cracking of 
two stones, was understood to say that he was very well. 

“T am afraid, Dawes,” said Mr. Meckin, reproachfully, 
“that you have done yourself no good by your outburet in 
court on Monday. I understand that public opinion is quite 
incensed against you.” 

Dawes, slowly arranging one large fragment of bluestone 
in a comfartable basin of smaller fragments, made no reply. 

“Tam afraid you lack patience, Dawes. You do not 
repent of your offences st the law, I fear.” 

The only answer voucheafed by the ironed man—if answer 
it contd be called—was a savage blow, which split the stone 
into sudden fragments, and made the clergyman skip a step 
backward. 

“You are a hardered ruffan, sir! 


speak to you?” 


Do you not hear me 
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7 The whole world was his foe: there was no honesty or trath |. 
.4 ip any living creature—save one. 
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seemed montey restraint upon speech Against this inj to rebel. It was 
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wilt not hold him Dawes. fie will not hold bin Bat himself at ber feet, and Pay bee Soe the trath for him, 
guililons, pemanaber, ‘0, there is to be no inquiry.” broagh' and to save him. Strong in his faith in her, and with his love 
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Dai with a pil of manner. “They told me image, he felt sure of her power to rescue him now, as he had 
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A groan burst from Rafus Dawes; a groan‘so fall of tor- over and concealed by the sullenness of speech and manner “They have told ber that I was dead, in order that she 
teen Heat even she comieeiasie Mans Se Or cae which his sufferings produced, he found excuses for her | might learn to forget me; but she could notdo that. Ihave 
~ "Yt ia the Law, you know, my mae. I can't help it,” | even theri.- She was ill. She was in the hands of friends | thought of her 20 often during these weary years, that she 
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Dawes fell to his stones again, with a laagh that . | be a woman now. My little child a woman! Yetshe is sure 
was more terrible in its bitter hopelessness of sige to be childlike, sweet, and gentle. How she will grieve when 
attention or sympathy, thaa any outbarst of passion oe oe LA y eufferings. Oh! my darling, my darling, you 

“Come” Meekin, feeling easily constrained to — , And then, looking hastily about him in the darkness, as 
forth cay his London-learot “You can’ 8, denunciations of Maurice Frere, were never | though fearful even there of being seen, he pulled from out 


their destination. his breast a little packet, and felt it-lovingly with his coarse, 


and if| -The at the first to look kindly upon | toil-worn , reverently raising it to his lipe, and dream- 
pees do ae oes ee fvaiee the geoctet him "wear ing over age. ie a smile A his face, as isege it were a 
imposes, You are not wanting in intelligence, Dawes, ‘s sacred talisman that should open to him the doors of 
the pity~and you onn't deny the justice of that.” and freedom. ; : 
as Dawes, as if disdaining to answer in words, cast his labour. They mistook his (More of this newt week.) 
roand the wan pee Set ee eee t outbursts of passion at his fate for ; 
if Olvilined was qttite in accordance endurance for dangerous cunning. As he ——————-j-_—_. 
a when its ei created such as that Harbour, so did he become at Port E : ene . 
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Agurizawa Ryochi Nichome Sanjukanboz Kio-bashi-ku, 


to Mr. Meekin, for cheek flashed. ople condescended to visit them. | has discovered the secret of photographing in natural 
fact of: being a: for life started for this piace he heard that ; F ; 
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With great clanking and clashing of irons the forty rose love and tender thoughts. Instead of the | 102" Anirizawaryochinichomesan bozkiobashikuo- 
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bodiment of happiness, one being who| She = No, I didn’t. I said my father was worth that 


much.” 
He: “ Well, but you never said a word about having 
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horses’ feet to examine the soundness of their shoes. his She : “I didn't suppose you wanted to marry the whole 
“Upan my word,” he ssid to himself, with a momentary | he family.” r 
pang of genuine compassion, “it ie a dresdfal treat i 
amen mpeoe, I don’t wonder Bt that creature aol eres . 
eter lige ccirsiagrapeetay and he Ir is not often 8 woman misunderstands a judge, 
F void tc fanohs etek Vickers at two. time | town, especially when the case happens to be one of “ breach 
to be sure!” la ee and his of promise.” However, ni other day a well-known 
oa : ' perer ssffection’ than the love of man for woman. counsel examining the plaintiff in a case re the above, 
se ‘ He bethoaght him how he could have taught her out of | imquired of her: “Was the defendant's air, when he 
OMAPTER XXXVI. the s store of learning which his roving life had won | Promised to marry you, perfectly serious or jocular ?” 
RUFUS DAWRS'S IDTLIL- fot him, how he could have confided to her his real name,| “If you please, sir, he had been rubbing his hands 
Tat afternoon, while Mr. Meekin : ‘ and perhaps for her wealth and honour by reason | through it, and it was all of a rumple.” 
Junch, and chatting airily with Sytvia,.Rafus De’ of it. Yet—he thought, she would not care for wealth “You mistake me; I mean was the promise made in 
to, brood over a noe prefer all sincerity P” 


“No, yer worship, it was made all in the larder.” 


jaoieaink Mish be Bad laid upon 

it wi a marge 

of desolation ee home bis! Tae other day a gentleman entered a restaurant in 
might bring him obart ° id enable kisses - a 

the treachery of rice dg 7 P—, and ordered a chicken. The chicken was evidently 


tough, for when the waiter came in he beheld the geutle- 
man with his coat off and in a great state of perspira- 


speak. gentle . tion. 
All the hopes he had formed were dashed to earth. All the wre “ Waiter,” he said, “the chicken is very tough.” 
calmness with which he had forced hii “Very sorry, sir; but you see that chicken always was 
i tie te —— cosa rire ings ; tebe oer and for ; opens . arahad i we came to kill it we couldn't 
ewe Beales po: ali be ry pl tl ry Lae It flew on to the 


i See ra must have shot the weather-cock by 


3 —“Don't let that poor Mr. Dawes get into any more scrapes. One wonders how he could have stood so much and lived.” 


FICTION, © 


A Bic Umsrkiia Story.— Bail ahead, captain ;” you 
say? ‘Very well, then—hére ey I was an officer of 


the ship that went to the’ coast to take away the 
sister obelisk or brother o as you like to fix 
it, to that Oleopatra’s needle you have stuck up on your 
¢ stone wall along your river. Ourn is sot up in 
ew York park, you know. On shore there in mummy 
A wnody of lata, eo Giracgiitus Inbocqueter, > it 
ofa an £1, & ‘cun- 
ning Witla Levantine Jew, wo got along ising. One 
ay caught some remark of mine about blackbirding 
which is an old name for the slave trade, my C 
Si Scudder, of ter Bay, where I came from, baving 
realised considerable by it, and this old Pasha said to me, 
quick-like and plain :— 

“T could find you a purse of gold for every three buck 
niggers and a purse of silver for every deer—that’s my 
jo ou i a I am to be heard of at the Cup 
a Coffee and Sw Tavern, Sultan Aycoub's Avenue, 

airo. 

I am a moral man myself, th in e stiff the 
me 1 60metimes make me use Paris, end I eaten ed 
to cays soft impeachment. But th-t fox of an in- 
terpreter couldn’t interpret worth a red c-nt, and there's 
no doubt that he left the Pasha in the beli f that I was 
+, rogular live imposter in the States. 

However, we hauled out with our ston *, and as all 
the voy: I took to Africa was to the Gold Coast, of 
course Mr. Pasha petered out of my head. 

We went to Liverpool and loaded there miscellaneous 
for trade with the iy continent, and amongst other 
articles particular a thundering big umbrella for an 
African king. The umbrella, you must know, there and 
thereabouts, is an emblem of sovereignty. “When a black 
king wants to raise a little money, you see, he calls on old 
Moses Samuels and sticks his umbrella—that’s his sceptre 
—up in the doorway. That’s asign he's there, and nobody 
dare-call or look in. It comes mighty hard ona pork 
man when he walks into a trading town to spy a chiefs 
gingham in every tavern doorway—but I am temperance 


myself and I only threw out my supposition. 

ell, this umbrella for ning Seinky Winko was 
something out of the common in any king’s reign. It 
was extremely large—abont enough to cover an ordinary 
political meeting—well made, tubular iron frame, water- 
proof cloth, brass ornaments, a crystal knob like a 
bucket of water, frozen solid—stone. We carried it all 
along the deck, and then the knob hung over the stern, 
and the ferule ran out so that we seemed to have tho 
horizontal jib-boom of a New York pilot-boat. 

It taxed all their ingenuity, I can tell you, to tote that 
tremenjous utensil up country, but about three hundred 
niggers, in rows of four, two to a side, hung it on split 
cane ropes, and they walked it along smart. The 
of Abomey had intention to waylay it, but I spread a 
report that it was anew kind of gun, and the Aboney 
ones kept their distance. As for the Ring of Dahomey, 
peat whose territory we also had to go, he did send a 

orce against us, but it was daylight, and I ordered my 

fellows to march with the um butt forward. The 
crystal knob blazed in the powerful sun like s star, and 
the brass ornaments looked for all the world like ite 
Fig ine tail, and the warriors were dazzled and Fe for 

fy ckwoods—thought it was a comet crawling on 
ea 

So we delivered the great umbrella to King Owinky 
Winko safe and sound. It was a big event for the 
Woondy gongs. Such yelling and doing up of hair in new 
aty and blasing away with busting B: em muskets 
I I never see. Mo and my mate and the cosst 
agent who came along were treated like princes of their 
house royal. 

next day runners went out to all old Winko's 
regions, his seventy mothers-in-law and his three hun- 
and forty-two grown-ups and pickaninnies and all 
his allies. They were to sit-under the monstracious um- 
brella and eat imbambi till their jaws would move no 
more. Imbambi is the African maccaroni—the pith of 
the quamkee bush, a large calabash. It is extracted and 
boiled into a mass in bus kettles. It comes out sticky 
and tough, and is pulled into endless cables. These 
cables are drawn around the who, at a given 
signal, face round, seize the farinaceous ¢ and 
masticate. It.is regarded as the height of good manners 
to eat towards a neighbour, and so help to lessen his 
stock, for if, when the king has his fill and cries 
“Enough!” you have any left you have to cash up its 
weight in gold dust. 
night this paste, flavoured with oil, sugar, and 
herbs, was boiling in the kettles. The women must have 
made fathoms upon fathoms of it. 

Whether it was their fires or the musket volleys with 
which they saluted the dawn, something set the air on 
the _ and we had a capful before ten o'clock. 

Nobody paid any attention to that, because all had a 
job on to open the grand umbrella. They would never 

va done it from that day to this only for my hint that 
they should try it with the wind in their favour. To 
blow it open you see, , 

That was ever so much better. Slowly but surely the 
great pointed bag Bwelled up, and with a little i 
sa , filled out and could be poised on its handle. 

| a hubbub-a-boo then! tom-toms, rattles, banjoes, 
a wd Egy ceed 


bones—I could not distinguish » word of the king’ 


This was the tableau. The king and his European 

in the centre of a broad circle ; his inferior gueste, 

friends, kinsfolk and chiefs in a ring, the long mass 

of imbis-ambi ronnd them, more niggers, and so on. 

Over the whole gathering the vast umbrella, casting a 

delicious shadow, held up by crotched sticks and guys 
from the points. 

I never knew what the king said in his address, but he 
concluded by embracing me, and my mate and the agent 
came in for a hug apiece from his highness. 

At that very moment the wind freshened into a hard 
breeze, that into a sou’-wester, and that into the trans- 


continental simoom. Before we could wink the umbrella 
pean jump. knob caught in the first coil of the 
im bi, which the guests were raising to their teeth, 
it pulled up. 


ell, we all got involved and stuck and twisted 
firm, and, believe me or not, away flew the umbrella like 
a balloon over the woods and mountains upon the 
Sahara desert with half a mile of imba-ambi inextricably 
attached to the handlo, and half a thousand niggers 
attached to the imba-ambi. And sand— ous ! 
What a quantity of sand came along with us! for the 
king had hold of me, and it was no time for letting go to 
get a firmer grip. 

My calculation is that we went cighteen hundred miles 
in Wuirty-aix hours. Wo were dropped, the umbrella 
having busted, in Darpoor at ten o'clock the next day, 
doing the last five hundred miles at a roduced pace, tho 
sandstorm Laving pegged out, dragging all of us so far. 

And there we lay pa ate a-puffing, a-blowing 
the sand off and out of our lungs, for Ihad only to snecze 
for a month after, whon I wrote a letter to sand, sir !— 
till the ’Gyptian garrison came out and charged us to 
produce our vice-regal permit to enter the Soudan. 

And the captain commanding was my friend the Pasha. 
There he was, lurge as life, and the interpreter by his 
side. 

“Tho English captain,” said the interproter. 

“ Jess so,” said I, “and I’ve brought the niggers you 
ordered!” 

He was a man of his word, the Pasha was; at least ho 
handed over £5,000 for ‘a little under 400 Owinky 
Winkos, some, I am sorry to say, having dropped in 
the rapid transit. 


a 


Tae Last Matcu.—A man never craves so much for a 
smoke as when he is reduced to his last match. When 
his matchbox is full he lets many a precious hour go by 
and wantonly neglects his opportunity. He may have 
as many as a hundred or a hundred and fifty matehos in 
his possession, and he nover thinks of taking out his Pipe 
and having a good smoke. 

It is only when he is down to his last match that he 
says to himself, “I'll have a pipe.” He fills up, produces 
the matchbox, and fishes out that last match. And now 
we have to remark upon a singularly odious feature of 
the last match. 

In nine cases out of ten—tho world of smokers my 
be confidently appealed to on this point—the last match 
is an unmitigated duffer, a cripple, a mere stuns a glar- 
ing im r. Either it is all ee and no stick, or else 
it is all stick and no head. All day long the friends who 
dipped into this matchbox took very good care to leave 
that wretched stump severely alone. 

They went for tho healthy, full-grown, adult matches, 
and with distressing unanimity put that miserable anne 
on one side for you. And you infallibly get it. e 
recaution. You 


thing goes out, although you take eve! 
ig : F at 8 that match as 


areas solicitous to cherish the flame o 
ever mother was for the life of her child. 

You stand up in a sheltered doorway, you make a 
shield with your hands, you wait till the wind ceases, and 
then you strike. The feeble thing gives up the ghost 
after an ineffectual splutter, and you are left in the 
empty street with a choice but unlit pipeful between 
your teeth, and the tobacco famine ravaging your heart 
strings. 

——— 


CHANGED. 


We who were lovers so warm and near — 
When spring’s young buds were growing, 

Walk ay through the woodlands drear 
With the dead leaves round us blowing. 


Here is the path where my timid arm 
First dared in its clasp to fold her, 

And here by the clear stream’s songful charm 
Her cheek first touched my shoulder: 


And yonder, what passionate dream is this— 
What breath through the silence sobbing ? 
The pulsing thrill of an endless kiss, __ 
Or the sound of a heart's wild throbbing. 


We walk as of old, but we walk apart, 
Through the well-known nooks and spaces ; 

We stand no more with heart pressed to heart 
In the lonely beautiful places. 


But I follow mutely her footsteps slow, 
Through the Bol bright. autumn weather, 

Because—we were married six months ago, 
And are used to being together. 


FACTS, 


Tuere are 10,000 miles of overhead telegraph wires 
in London. 


Tne Bank of France is four times as large as the Bank 
of England. 


Eppine Forest is the largest public recreation ground 
in the world. 


Covert GarvxN is worth about £15,000 a year to the 
Duke of Bedford. 


Tuerg are about 3,100 animals in the Zoological 
Gardens of London. 


Ossorne, the Queen’s Isle of Wight home, was origins 
ally known as Oisterbourne. 


In proportion to thoir num) srs sailing vessels are lost 
nearly half as frequently again ~s steamers. 


Tae largest sized railway engines each require from 
ninety to one hundred gallons of oil yearly for lubrica- 
tion. 


Ir requires about double the power to propel a steam- 
ship twenty-one miles an hour as it does to move 
along the same vessel at the rate of sixteen miles an 
hour. 

Tue Lord Chancellor of England, on retiring from 
office, has a pension of £5,000 a year for life whether his 
term of office has boc:: !ong or short. 


A ust of American - “onaires has just been drawn 
up. It comprises no tu ‘70 4,000 names. Of these 
1,125 obtained their wealy «c.rough “protected in- 
dustries.” 

Turns is a curious snake (Hydraci yeti) in South Africa 
that lives wholly upon birds’ eggs. It no teeth or 
signs of teeth in the mouth, the whole dental array being 
located in the stomach. 


A.tHoucH it may not be generall: 
woods of northern British America are 
queer species of bison known as the “ wood buffalo.” He 
is much larger than the buffalo of the plains, which 
formally abounded in such numbers. 


In addition to the ordinary coins well known in the 
United Kingdom, the Mint uces silver and bronze 
pieces in ceuts for Curmda, piastres and half-piasters for 
Cyprus, cent pieces far Hong Kong, nicke A rag and 
farthings for Jamaica, and cent pieced for Straits 
Settlements. ; 

Tue Chinese suporstitien about lucky and~unlucky 
caleurs is one tlie wv Tfordign merchants must observe when 
sey seves sell their wares in Chins. The use of 
black paper as « wrapper for needles has militated agai 
their sale iit China. Blue must be specially avoided on 
wrappers of goods intended for the Chinese market, while 
red 18 auspicious. 


Some people suppose that rosewood takes its name 
from its colour, but that is a mistake. Rosewood is not 
red or yellow, but almost black. Its name comes from 
the fact that, when first cut, it exbales a perfume similag, 
to that of a rose; and, although the dried rosewood 
commerce retains no trace of this early , the name 
lingers as a relic of the early history As the wood. 

Tue women of a certain African tribe distort their 
countenances by thrusting pieces of wood and crystal 
into their upper lips. They begin with small pieces and 

ually incrcase the size until Pca of incredible 
imensions aro thus carried, and their lips are trans- 
fon. ‘d beyond recoguition. ‘Ihe muscles ure so affected 
that .sbon they smile the lip is drawn upwards almost to 
the eyes, producing en effect that if: most ——— 


Some ides of the enormous cost ¢t which large Trans- 
atlantic mail steamers are vquippe with the machinery 
requisite for their propulsion may be gathered from @ 
fow purticulars as to one smal) item alone. The screw pro- 
pellers in the Cunard steamships Umbria and Etrurw 
ure the largest yet fitted to any ship, each consisting of 
four blades of maug:nese bronze bolted to a cast-steel 
boss. The «diamctor is 24 ft. 6 m., the pitch 33 ft. 6 in., 
the area of suriuce 2}6 square feet, and the total 
weight 29 tons, tho weight of each blade being about 
7 tons. The cost of the ese bronze, as in the 
finished propeller, runs about £120 per ton, the cost of 
the four blad»s being thus £3,360. The boss coste 
about £1,000 in addition, so that the total cost of only 
one of these huge propellers as fitted is but little under 
£5,000. 

A cuBIOUS picco of financing is reported from America. 
Congress lately reduced the appropriation for the 
World's Fair from five million dollars to half that sum. 
The money was, however, granted in the form of five 
million “ special sotvenir silver coins of the weight, fine- 
ness, and value” of the ordin half-dollar pieces. As 
soon as it became known that the souvenir coins were to 
be issued from the United States’ Mint, there was an eager 
demand for them from all parts of the country, and it 
was at once apparent that the coins could be disposed of 
by the Exhibition authoritics at a large premium, So 
keen, indeed, has become the competition, that it is said 
that the wholo of the now coins will be disposed of at 
‘Aouble their face value. fhus the Fair will get the whole 
appropriation, while tho nation will save half the sum 


ongaat proposed. ‘Ths.t isa picce of financin, which. 


ill delight the entiro co utinent. 


Football players should read the notice om column 1 of page 168. ' 
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AN ACCOUNT OF OUR STEWARD- 
SHIP. 


On Friday, September 16th, a meeting was held at the 
offices of Pearson's We for the —— of detailing 
the work that had been done by the Fresh Aim Fonp 
during the summer months. Here is a very con 
account of it. I wish that space could be spared to 

rt the many excellent speeches in full. 

"tM. Joun Kirx, Secretary of the Ragged School 
Union, was in the chair, and, after expressing the t 
of the mevting at the enforced absence of Mr. C. 
Pearson, owing to illness, proceeded to relate how in 
March last he had, at Mr. Pearson’s request, called at 
the offices in which they were now assembled. There he 
had laid before him idea of the Fresno Aik Fonp, 
and the conversation resulted in the first notice which 
appeared in Pearson's Weekly for week ending April 15th, 
and the substance of which no doubt ers will re- 
member. He went on ‘o say that the object of the 

resent mecting was to tell the world what had been 
es with the money which had been so generously con- 
tributed, and then read the following figures :— 


During the summer (from June 13th to September uy 
Sd oc tpaceticbion ney 17 parties of 400, = * total o 
20,600 children, had been taken to Snaresbrook. In addi- 
tion to this 1,236 adults had e to take care of them, 
making in all 22,224 to be provided for. 

The expenditure bad been as follows :— 


£ os. d. 

20,600 fares at 3d. ace oe 267 10 O 
ies, at 24d. ase 21411 8 

* Falf-pinte of milk a‘ 647 6 
»,  half-pounds of br.- 64 7 6 

» portions of ja- ree -. 4218 4 

»  quarter-poond. .. cake, at 14d... 128 15 0O 
Expenditure on children .. £7172 10 O 

1,236 adults, at ls. each ... ise . 6116 0 
Total expenditure eee ... £834 6 O 


Received in subscriptions 2841 17s. 1034., natin Jy balance 
of £7 11s. 103d., which has been e Rag; 
School Union to help in some little way towards aaiaying 
the expense to which they hava been put. Any farther 
amounts which may come in will be devoted to the same 
purpose. 

(This balance results from the fact that itwas impossible 
to exactly gauge the extent to which subscriptions would 

We did not wish to spend more than there was 
the 
seri 


robability of receiving, and we are certain sub- 
rs will agree with us that no better use could 
ssibly be found for the surplus than that to which it 
hae ge put, as he i Norden ed School 
in erecting shelter an: oviding tl e workapg 
staff a been very oonsiderablo. —- Kez 

Weekly. a... 
’ Mr. Kmx went on to say that the thanks of those 
present were due to every one who had assisted in making 
the scheme a success, and especially to the Clerk of the 


Weather, who interfered as little as possible with the 
excursions. He also alluded to the kind assistance that 


had been rendered by the staff of Pearson's We , who, 
syentdows to the oBloa ba s, had co-operated in the very 
@eartiest manner to the - successful. The 


dere of the fund were also indebted to many resi- 
ents of Snaresbrook for the way in which they had 
rendered assistance in making the children happy. 

Mr. James RoBERTSON peapoeet :—“ That this meeting of 
subscriber's and friends of the a Arn Fowp having heard 
the cheering rt of the summer's work, do hereby resolve 
that the sms he adapead and printed for general circulation,” 
and added that thers were very few reports which were 
worthy of being printed, but the one which ha‘) just 
— read ought to be published broadcast ovir the 

om. 

ie W. O. Parxrmaon, L.0.0., seconded the motion, and 
said that though the London County Council are en- 
deavouring to do something in this direction by pro- 


viding as many parks and open s as possible in 
London, it is a difficult thing to get in the 
places whero they are most wanted. Land has to be 


taken where they can get it, and not where they would 
like to get it. He rejoiced therefore that though they 
could not bring the parks to the children, the: id take 
the childron to the parks, through the splendid organisa- 
tion of the Fresa Air : 
Mr.S. Ciayton, in moving “ That very cordial thanks 
be accorded to Mr. C. Arthur Pearson and the kind-hearted 
readers of ‘ Pearson's Weekly,’ for their conception and carry- 
tng ont of the scheme; to the Press generally for their kindly 
notices of it, and to THe Daity TeLecrapnH, [LLUsTRATED 
Lonpon News, FeraTHERED WORLD, and Liaut, parti- 
cularly. Also to Mr. Clement Scott for his powerful and 
sympathetic ggg 2 and to all who have kindly contributed 
to the Freso Air Funp, whereby 20,000 of London's t 
children have enjoyed a free arg outing in iny Forest,” 
narrated his experiences at the Retreat at Snaresbrook. 
He had been re & great many times to assist, and 
-thero was no mistake about the right sort of children 
having been obtained. Sometimes he had seen as many 
as aixty or eighty without shoes; and their other gar- 
ments very scanty indeed. On Septembor 15th he was 
there, and out of four hundred in all, he counted over 
two hundred crippled children. 
.Mg. C. D. Lucas returned thanks on behalf of Mr. 
Pearson and the staff of Pearson's Weekly for the kind 
things that had been said of them. 


children." Mrs. Com: added that she had been 
able to do a little "a her r for the FresH 
Az Fonp, end what little she done had been 


from the bottom of her heart. Until she went 
to Snaresbrook with the children, she did. not know 
there were such children in this world. They 


Mr. Boyer and his assistants in guperinten 
parties, ee was sure that this could Shot be done with- 


a gcd self. j ; . 
n. Boyar, the superintendent of the excursions, in 
posing “ That hearty thanks be tendered to the Eppi 

Five Committee of the City Corporation for their ki 

ness in granting to the Fresh Arm Funp the use of a con- 
venient site in Epping Forest for the erection of the Retreat, 
and also to Major McKensie (Forest Ranger) and_}is 
officers for their willing ration,” said that his life had 
been gpent with the dren all the summer. When 
they entered for that kind of work they did 
not get much chance of re He said it was 
very amusing sometimes in the early spring to see 
the children i off to a4 wht they 
called gooseberries, but which were in reality nothing 
but horse-chestnuts. They were so much overjoyed, too, 


at seeing the blackberries that they would on to 
the bushes pell-mell only to fall in when ces 
found they were greeted with thorns. e children 


been taught to play at the excursions. They needed 
being taught, and it. was one of the items on the day’s 
rogramme that they should have some lessons in play. 

‘or weeks after they had been for their day’s outing the 
little urchins could be seen playing the same games that 
they had been taught at the Retreat. The children who 
had been taken during the summer would never have 
had a holiday but for the FresH Am Funp. 

Mr. ARNOLD said that he was once a street arab, and 

with all that had been said at the meeting. He 
had taken two hundred children during the summer to 
the Forest, and had never enjoyed a day better. The 
children whom he had taken were exceedingly poor and 
needed the excursion. The outings had a lasting result 
on the children he was quite sure, for they could be heard 
weeks after singing the songs that had been taught them 
by Mr. Boyer. 

Mr. Wa xsr, of Canning Town, related his experiences 
of getting ¢wo hundred of the poorest children of his 

ood to go to the Forest for a day. The two 
children’s names were booked, but when the 
time came for the excursion, instead of two hundred, the 
street in which the hall was situated was packed with 
children like sardines in a box. In fact, the crush was 
80 great that they were obliged to send to the police- 
station and get the assistance of some policemen to re- 
move the children. When the first policemen arrived, 
one little urchin was heard to say, “ Look 'ere guv’nor, it 
= no use your comin’ ’ere for a ticket; it’s only 
or us. 

Thus ots the areal Arr Fonp scheme itor 1 We 
are proud to say it been incom C) tt 
and most successful effort that has bree ean ee 
give the children of the London slums a day in the 
country. Eyery subscriber to the Funp has cause for 
the most hearty preibinys camy i upon the immense 
success that has attended it. At the approach of next 
summer the subscription list will be re-opened, and we 
look forward with every confidence to a repetition of—or 
even an mere nene pea admirable results that 
have attended this initial venture. 


a 


A PaINTerR executed a pain of a rich lady whose 
hands were a little mtahapen. After the platree was 
ly said :— 


completed the lad 

“You have flattered my hands more than my face.” 

“That's all right,” replied the painter, “the hands pay 
over the money.” : 

eo 

ara ag ba ey tavern): “Madam, I am in 
great haste and very ungry. Can you get me u 
a couple of fried P Tandindy; B Yes, air.” 
Sojourner (after long waiting) : “It’s some time since 
I ovdered those eggs, madam.” Landlady : “ Drat them 
hens! Jeff, go out to the barn and stir ‘em up.” 


THE SEARCH LIGHT. 
Sd, PEARSON'S MONTHLY. Sd. 


No. 8 (for October) will be on sale on Saturday, 
October ist. 


SEARCH LIGHT has the largest circulation of 
any threepenny magazine in the world, and the 
second largest sale of any monthly, irrespective 
of price, ‘ 


Next week we hope to publish on this page some Peculiar Pars. from readers. 
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~ BACHELOR LIFE IN LONDON. 


young, fellow comes. to London, away from 
his home and circle of friends, the first question 
which naturally arises eet ees ee 

Many things have to ; bachelors want 

to live as lors, not as members of a strange family, 
and they resent the restraints and inconveniences of 
“lodgings.” The landlady is usually inquisitive and the 
one servant kept is not pattern of cleanliness ani 
neatness that she might be; the scent and savours of 
the kitchen are ever present, the ssnitary arrangements 
are deficient, and there is always a fair risk from the 
dangers of infection. 
On the other hand, they do not want a society relieve 
of housekeeping cares entirely. What a bachelor docs 
need is a room in which he may read, smoke or study 
without fear of disturbance; in which he may hang his 
own pictures and decorate in his own atyle, and which in 
fact he may call his own. 

The room should be one of twenty or so others in a 
well built, well ventilated, and well drained house, all 
the occupants being bachelors. There should be a 
common hall for social purposes, and the management of 
the household arrangements should be with a committee 


of the residents. 

‘An exp t, as far as ible fulfilling these con 
ditions, been made at Wadham and Balliol Houres 
in connection with Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel. ‘che 
Rev. 8. A. Barnett, the Warden of Toynbee Hall, and 
the life and soul of all good work in the district, is respon- 
sible for thir new venture, which has as yet been at- 
tended with complete success. 

are eighteen rooms for students, and no difficulty 
is found in keeping them all full. They are of just a con- 
venient size, and each contains a Riecincs, with an oven, 
boy acer in any number, a folding bedstead, and al! the 
other necessary furniture in the way of chairs and tables. 
These articles arc not the property of the occupant of the 
room, but all the ornaments, pictures, etc.—for the 
majority of the rooms were very tastefully decorated— 
belong to him. 

Each man has a latchkey, so that he can come out and 
in whenever he likes, and he is also able to “ sporg his 
oak,” to borrow an expression from the University life, 
upon which this society is to a great extent modelled. 

The common room, where the students take their meals 
together, and hold their meetings and debates, and which 
they use generally for rom purposes a all kinds, ead 

c apartment, well su with readable books 
mk joa io PP 


A plain but substantial breakfast is supplied from 7.30 
to 9.0, and a “high tea” from 5.0 to 7.30 in the evening: 
The rent of a furnished room, including ordinary attend- 
of the common room, is 7s. to 7s. 6d. a 
week ; so that, Inclusive of all necessaries, with the one 
exception of the midday meal, the cost of living, with 
all the comforts and per Sem of home, is well under 
fifteen shillings a week. It is thus within the means of a 
man with an income of £60 a year, and indeed those 
who have risen to a might—to use a 
well-worn expression—go farther and fare worso. 

The only n conditions for residence are A 
willingness to lead a student's life, and to conform with 
the unwritten laws which regulate the conduct of a 
respectable and gentlemanly set of young men who are 
thrown much into one another’s company. At Wadham 
House the residents are almost exclusively men who are 
employed in London throughout the day, and who speiid 
their evertings either in studying for examinations or in 
the pursuit of some special branch of intellectual research. 

e resources for physical, moral, and intellectual de- 
Maar eae which this ideal community of students can 
avail itself of are practically unlimited. The students 
have the full and free uge of all the educational advan- 
bee Hall, including lectures on almost 
every conceivable subject, University Extension classes, 
and (on election) the various literary 
i es which are in full rss J at Toynbee 
Hall. - They also have free access to the valuable refer- 
ence library there, which contains something like six 
thousand standard works. 

There is a good asphalte tennis court; and every 
Saturday afternoon, in the summer, there are organisect 
natural history parties, which make most enjoyable 
excursions into the country. 

Morally, too, these bachelor homes are all that can 
be desired ; the fine moral tone, which spreads through 


every effort put bet hy Toyuhes Hall, is deeply rooted 
in the Wadham and Ralliol Houses, and for this reason 


alone such a manner of life has incalculable advantages 
for a young fellow coming fresh to the temptations ani 
dangers of the Metropolis. ean: 

e residents are men of different political and religi- 
ous views; as student, Conservatives and Liberal, church 
and chapel, the spiritualists and secularists, can meet on 
an equal and friendly footing. Mr. Barnett is a broad- 
minded clergyman, and so long as a man is steady and 
respectable, be his creed and opinions what they may, he 
is sure of a ready welcome. 

Perhaps it may be thought that a more healthy part 
of London might haye been chosen for these Houses : 
but a) from.the fact. that it was necessary to take 
them pret soapy Toynbee Hall, J am assured 
that the ents, haye foynd the situation perfectly 
healthy ; the draining and sani arrangements aro 
well cared for, and during the whole time the Houses 
have been open there has only been one case of illness. 


Half-a-crown each, mind. i 


RAIA Y ie ee? 
1,. 1893, 
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HORGESHOES AND LUCK. 


Tus superstition that associates the horseshoe with 
good luck is very old. It is said to prevail not only 
among king people, but in all the races of 
E in Southern Asia. Antiquarians are unde- 
cided whether its origin has to do with the material from 
which the horseshoe is made or with its shape: 

The ancients believed that iron, as a metal, had great 
secret, powers, and they drove nails into their walls es a 
protection against pestilente. The Arabs, when over- 
taken by severe storms in the desert, cry out “Iron, 


iron!” which they think will propitiate the evil spirits 
which have caiaed the storm. 

The Scandinavian race think that spirits can be driven 
away and witches kept at bay by a knife stuck in the 


house, or nails driven up. These races have held,:- from 
time immemorial, the idea that it was lucky to find a 
piece of iron. As horseshoes are the form in which iron 
is most frequently found, it is naturally the form to 
which the superstition has longest clung. 

As regards the form of the h oe, there is no 
doubt that among the ancients the crescent form was 
much favoured, as having lucky or preservative powers. 
Ornaments were shaped in this way to drive away evil 
spirits. The Chinese have their tombs built in a semi- 
circular form, like a horseshoe; and the Moors use the 
same form in their architecture. 

It may be remarked that in the mythology of Europe, 
horses were also regarded as luck-bearers, and superstition 
once supposed that a horse's hoof ig under the bed 
would cure certain complaints. e horseshoe, there- 
fore, may be said to. unite within iteelf three lucky 
clements—it is in the shape of s crescent, it is made of 


iron, and has-been taken from a horse. 
ae 
A POLITIC INQUIRY. 


Wuewn that polite and profoundly learned French 
author, M. Rénan, was canvassing the electors of the 
department of Seine-et-Marne for a seat in the Chamber 
of Deputies, he had, of course, to go from town to town 
and be “ heckled” like any ordinary candidate. 


One evening at Coulommiers, after quietly and calmly |. 


explaining his political views and aspirations, he con- 
cluded by expressing his readiness to answer any question 
that might be put to him. 

Immediately, up jumped a stout and rubicund elector, 
who exc in a stentorian voice, which made the 
assembly-room ring again— 

“T have a question which I should like to ask the 
candidate.” 

The candidate signified with a smile and a bow that he 
was to undergo the ordeal. 

“T desire to know,’ continued the voice, “ what the 
candidate thinks of Madagascar.” ; 

“Madagascar?”. cried M. Rénan, with unfeigned 
wey iadagmes ed 

“ Yes, r,” replied the voice. 

M. Rénan looked at the n from whom the voice 
proceeded, and perceived, from his fatherly and benig- 
nant appearance, that his vocal organ was the only for- 
midable thing about him. Meanwhile, the whole assembly, 
noticing the candidate's seeming hesitation to answer the 
inquiry, jum to the conclusion that it must be a 
“poser,” and proceeded to back the demand of their 
proiberclecige by reiterated shouts of “Madagascar! 


Thereupon, “with a smile that was child-like and 
bland,” the great scholar complied with their request by 
telling them all about Madagascar and Tamatave, the 
Hovas and the jes; and by explaining how 
vitally i t it was for France to maintain a strong 
and stable naval station in that quarter. And there for 
the time the matter ended. y 

Two days afterwards M. Rénan presented himself to 
the electors of a neighbouring town, and went through 
the same process as at Coulemmiers. When questioni 
time arrived, lo and behold! up spri his old frie 
with the red face and leather lungs, and shouted,— 

“T have a question which I should like to ask the 
candidate.” 


te. 
“Good!” said M. Rénan, who fancied he 
the voice. “I am quite prepared to satisfy you, my 
friend.” 
“Then,” said the voice, “I desire to know what the 


candidate thinks of pg os alas 
pantomime as before. A hundred voices repeat 


Ppa Madagascar ! Mad ! 
C) - ri” 
BT am ectly willing,” said M. Rénan, “to repeat 


here what I said at Coulommiers with regard to Mada- 
pasoar: But in the meantime I should. be glad to learn 
or what reason the honourable citizen requires me to 
answer the same question twice.” 

“Yes, yes. Why? why?” shouts the audience. “Let 
him go on to the platform, and give his name and 
explain himself.” 

A moment's pause. Then the worthy blector steps 
forward and says— 

“ Gentlemen and fellow citizens, it’s as simple as A B C. 
I am aware that M Rénan knows everything—absolutely 
everything. Very well, then, as I’m just on the point of 
sailing for r to set up as & r there, I 
naturally ask him for information about it. D'’ye see? 
Very well, then; but at Coulommiers he didn't say a 
word about the climate of Madagascar, and now J want 
him to tell me whether it’s good or bad, so that I may 
know whether it’s safo for me to settle there.” 


CURIOUS SNUFF-BOXES. _ ; 


Tax South Kensington Museum contains many rare 
and beautiful enuff-boxes of the last century, plain and 
1 , made of ler m4che, horn, silver, and gold, 
simple and com smal] and large. Curious 
materials are sometimes used in the manufacture of 
these boxes. 

Some eixty years ago potato snuff-boxes were in com- 
mon use. oy were made of potato pulp, which, mixed 
with some glu ous material, was pressed into moulds, 
dried, varnished, and tly fired. The best quality of 
potato boxes were madé at Brunswick, and hence they 
were sometimes known as Brunswick boxes. 

The lids of papier mdche enuff-boxes were usuall 
painted with portraite, landscapes, or other subjects, and, 
as many of these paintings were highly meritorious, 
nail sometimes to preserve the lids and frame 


One curious box has been described as a combinatiom 
of song-book and snuff-bex. It was made in the shape 
of a small book, bound in red leather, with a divided 
brass clasp, which opened both covers. The frant opened 
on a book of songs, comic and otherwise, while the 
back, when opened, revealed a snuff-box lined with 


thin brass. 

Snuff taking, like health drinking, was sometimes 
turned to political p . During the banishment of 
Napoleon in Elba, his adherents in France, who were 
plo his return, used to fill their boxes with violet- 
scented anuff, the violet being Napoleon's floral emblem, 
and when offering a pinch to a stranger would meaningly 
ask, “Do you love this perfume ?” 

Snuff-boxes gorgeous with gold and diamonds, were 
formerly the commonest form of gift between sovereigns, 
or from monarchs to f. ambassadors. At the corona- 
tion of George IV. no less a sum than £8,206 15s. 5d. 
was paid to one firm of jewellers for snuffl-boxes to be 
presented to foreign ministers. 

The snuff-boxes that have been owned by famous men 
of letters are among the moet treasured of literary relics. 
Dr. Johnson’s box, for instance, is to be found in the 
miscellaneous collection of Johnsonian curios in Lichfield 
Museum. 

A snuff-box which once belonged to Robert Burns, was 
sold in 1825 under rather curious circumstances. This 
box was made of the tip of a horn, with a ailver-mounted 
lid, and was given on 8 convivial oocasion by Burna to 
his friend Bacon, an innkeeper at Brownhill, not far from 
Dumfries, where a “peck o’ maut” had often been 
brewed and circulated. 

When Bacon died in 1825, his effecte were sold by 
auction. Among other things, Mr. Bacon’s snuff-box was 

ut up, and asthose present were unacquainted with its 

istory, some canny bidder offered a shilling for it. The 
auctioneer was about to knock it down, when his eye fell 
on the lid, and in a loud voice he read the inscription: 
“ Robert Burns, officer of the Excise.” 


At once the hubbub began; the biddi mapidly ad- 
vanced until the relic was finally di of for five 
pounds to s Mr. Munnell, and per erg fate” com- 
petitors solaced themselves with pi of snuff from 
the coveted box. 

es 


It is a great ek te ke metried woman to 
realise that when her husband comes home it is not to 
tell her how much he thinks of her, but to get something 


to eat. 
—— ee fe 


Vistror: “ What are you painting P” 

Artist (sarcastically) : “Can't you see ?” 

Visitor (sweetly) : “ Yes, I see it is a flower. 
decided yet what to call it ?” 


Nd 


ParantHRoris Visitor to Gaol Bird: “My friend, 
may I ask what brought you here ?” 
aol Bird: “The same thing that brought you here— 
the desire to poke my nose into other people's business. 
Only I used generally to goin by way of the basement 
window.” 
See fee 
Soznz.—A Wedding Breakfast : Mr. Muddlehead (who 
has been asked to propose the health of the bridesmaids, 
thinks he seesan opportunity of distinguishing himself 
in his character of a would-be wit): In conclusion, ladies 
and gentlemen, allow me to express the fervent hope that 
the charming sisters of the blushing bride, the Misses 
Green, may be evergreens! (Great ae and applause, 
and Mr. M. sits down a happier though not a wiser man.) 


Have you 


emeemtfersas 


A Fw years ago was first introduced into the 
house of an old ams ne small Lancashire village. For 
several days all went right and the old man was de- 
lighted with the change. s joy, however, was destined 
to be short, for one evening the gas refused to burn in 
its usual steady eee calcul oe me ae 
remedies su; ted by his nei urs, and at last, an 
and tired wath his imsnoestil efforte, he went to the 
gas office, and stated his grievance to the manager. 

“Well,” said ¢he manager, “I will send a man who 
will soon put it right for ou 

“You can do as you like,” replied the old man, “but 
after you box (the meter) is empty, we'll ha’ no more. 


THE SEX OF THE MOON. 


In archaic times the moon was regarded as a male 
god. “Primitive man,” says a well-known writer, “ssw 
the moon as a most conspicuous object, whoee spots, at 
periods, had the semblance of a man’s face, whose waxi 
and waning in their wonder, whose coming 
going among the still and solemn night added to the 
peice fl until, from ees viewed as a mary, it was seated, 
especially when apparently apgry, in a mist or gn eclipse, 
and so reverenced and worshipped as the heaven-man— 
the monthly god.” -_ 

We learn from Max Miiller that “ moon” is a very old 
word, and in Anglo-Saxon, where it was used as 8 masou- 
line and not feminine, was “mona.” In all the 
languages the sun was feminine, and it is onl 
the influence of classical models that in English moon 
has been changed into feminine and sun into masculine. 
Even in comparatively recent times the Germans were 
fond of calling the sun and the moon “ Frau Sonne” and 
“ Herr Mond.” The practice prevailed in ancient Egypt. 

“ Another reason,” says Sir Gardner Wilkinson, “that 
the moon in the yptian mythology could not be 
related to Bubastis is that it is a male and not a female 
deity, personified in the Thoth. This was also the 
case in some religions of West. The Romans recog- 
nised the god Lunus, and the Germans, like the Arabs, 
consider the moon masculine and not feminine, as were 
the Selene and Luna of the Greeks and Romans.” 

ve Slavonic, as in Teutonic mythology, the moon is 
male. 


A FRENCHMAN ON THE ENGLISH 
LANG 


UAGE. 


Farsen Onmriqvy, once an eminent French-Canadian 
riest, and for re ae still more prominent asa 
otestant propagandist among his fellow-countrymen, 
made some striking remarks recently on the gradual 
disuse of his mother tongue. In the course of a recent 
interview, the aged Frenchman said : 

“ Ev here in the United States the children of 
French adians as soon as they acquire the English 
lan, 6 at school, give up the use of the French, except 
to speak to their mothers. By this process the French 
must rapidly disappear. It isthesame here. A little girl 
came to mo this morning, sent by a parent who had heard 
me preach, and had promised to come and see me. She 
spoke to me in English for some time, and when I said 
to her, ‘ Mais ne vervous pas parler is?’ she 
replied, ‘ O, mon est-08 cpa ite Anglais?’” 

“There is a reason for it. recently un article in 
& magazine gbout ‘English the Universal Language,’ but 
the writer did not know the trae reason. J am in the 
midst of it, and I know. It is because they can express 
themselves with greater ease in English than in French.” . 

“Tsu ,” said the interviewer, “ you mean those of ° 


them who know more lish than French.” 
“Not at all,” replied » China: “T also can express 
myself with ter ease in English. When I wnite a 


book—and [ have written many—I write it in English 
and then translate it into French. Your expression is 
more direct ; your syntax is more simple, and the sounds 
of your lan e more forcible.” 

e old gentleman sprang to his feet, as he had done 
more than once duri  conversstion, and said: 
“Listen;” and then, with a voice calculated to make the 
distant fire brigade prick their ears, he shouted, “ Fire.” 

“There is some sound,” he said; “ what can we say in 
French? ‘Feu.’ Itis lost. You can say ‘Roady’ again, 
in a most sonorous shout; in French it is ‘Pret ’—there 
is no sound. ‘All aboard’ you say; with us it is ‘Em- 
barquez,’ and you cannot hear it at ten feet. Yes, sir, 
the English is aes to become the universal language.” 

Father Chiniquy, it may be rema-ked, is ubout Mr. 
Gladstone’s age, and spares himself even loss than the 
right honourable gentleman in the number and extent of 
his oratorical campaigns, which are carried on at widely 
separated parts of the North American contirient. 

he aged preacher recently underwent a scrious 
operation, and, in view of a possibly fatal recult, pub- 
lished a manifesto, denying beforehand, any report that 
might be circulated to the effect that he had made his 
peace at the last moment with Mother Church. 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY £1,000 RAILWAY INSUR- , 
ANCE, and also of the GENERAL ACCIDENT IN- ¢ 
SURANCE has been paid up to October 31st, 1892, 
and that therefore every purchaser of PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY ia insured with this Company against 
Fatal Railway Accident to the extent of ONE 
THOUSAND POUNDS under the conditions named 
in the coupon on page 167, and against all General 
Accidents, to the extent and under the conditions 
named in the coupon on the front page. 


a Cea, ved. 
C1anm Qeeitinc-<2 onl 
S26 a 


Don't forget that we have a serial story by Rider Haggard coming along, for the serial rights alone of which we have contracted to pay £1,000. 
Who wouldn't be > ~-7lar novelist ? 
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ry Pigs mons ParricuLaRty. vor J.sDrBs, 
Jeommp sill Be gid to nie do (Ns bigs, giline ¢ 
phe ey should be marked Howe N. up Norse. 


Two beaten to a ten tos froth; 

“Butera Pre. isit $ Neca of pest i 

of flour; one pint of 

ul of butter. Whisk all 
iegetier and bake with one Fast. ait any spice or 
a ood f th 
t isa way of using up the 
Broiled Mutton pai of ms ere ee 
Cub;some neat slices and place tham,qn & g over & 
clear fire, putting plenty of pepperjand eal’, When done 


om Put a in ae 
; Apple Pudding. iarge |" * 
exrosafal f ta into a pie dish, fill up The Best phere for Nove Bleeding 
oct m with water ton pet into into “te "oven unt i It is | is one so very simple that you may, Sine inclined to douts 
‘are an i It vigorons motion Ws as th 
nts Tre hen teita caguy into the tajtoon, a kets i. 1 copula In the cage of 8 Ce Actin: 
oven till the applea are gooked. should a) pan Beg ned Cirecies ie 
Make Your. rfp. Bitters om glare ih. be sectan aeory si spperiy ee Ke Patina 
: a ae mt 
this Recipe, mati Journal, Tinctare of hops, “ Redadips te bare tan we vd le ripen 
half an ounce ; tinchu tte bait a0 drachms ; relaying not write tea me for thom . bat: to Measrs. Marsden and 


ee ee ee ee 


—— the meat round a diab, adding a “few pieces of | three drachms ; f an ounce; cochineal, Co, of Bridge Biroet W oxkes,. The demand u 
Plade this in ihe oven ; now mako some tomato | twenty drops; ; ieee water, twenty. ounces. Mix : the present. has. beat so. great, that the cxaiufactarsn, 
sauce pan and pour it in the centre of the dish. al] together well, and bottle off securely. (Reply to H. Sore nanrcaly been able to keep up with it; but they 
This is a plague | LIMBRICK.) _ have now got a atoek in 80 readers who apply 


Insects in Virgin Cork: not often tet 
with. Iconelade in your ease that the-eork is very old. 
If it is in a greenhouse it would be best if possible to 
remove the cork entirely and put in nev, but if this is 
impossible, procure a good insecticide, such as a soluble 
preparation of fir-tree oil, and syringe the cork with it 
constantly until it is free from the pest. (Reply to 
AMATEUR GARDANER.) 


Before Veal & ts Quite out of Season 


Sdle or Pisine cu Gratin is a pleasant | will be able to obtain these capital scissors at once. 


change. a Ladies all know how easily, 


the fillete into a well-buttered dish or tin, previo : 
rubbed with garlic. Epstnkls inst nen pevoal Shire Facinga. even the best, skirt braids 


hag 39 will I feel 
mushrooms, a shallot, and pars oy, with s saeing of pepe nd peg espe Pema 
powdered sweet herba. Season well with sure be pledsed at . 
Sod adash ot lemon juice, and just snongh tonto covet consists of a craeway ong of w sorta a velveteen. It 
the fish. Place a Isyer of bread crumbs over all, and a Ear eae fe jor te en to the dress, 


and it does not ra 
na he elated’ : then bake i in a nice oven for about a ars now hich is dona 


to follgw this for a haricot. ad sofas. up- | UP in.) Pificieat for: for ' i. gis ORO should 
The inerede eer pied arp mo poun middle a tie hee Reviver. - pea Ties leath a commend ive adoption. 
adketitont, ono pl green peas, two lettuces, three 


uch longer if the leather is r revived with . A simple and very effec- 
ss (elowing tuirtares “pepsi sceen O apa of the, Biting the Naile, tive way to cure children 
ede softens it and prevents viper Taka one | of the bad habit of bi a ing sag: eg Sealey Ors 
part of best vinegar, and two parts of boiled, linseed rail with que 2s 934 bg tpom to to. gry. Wh any taste it 
and shake well together. Apply a little on a soft * will be a bi pinetioe If thero 
and afterwards polish with a silk duster or an d paid Pigs sore md gpsre on the finger-tips, a very little colo- 
chamois leather. I consider that the leather-of chairs wader, which is intensely r, may be dusted 
should be as regularly polished as their woodwork. m. ‘however, aipphag the finger-ends in 
; ; These. are sent to crer tam. When, however, metimes will, each 
Two Laundry Hunts. me by a kind corre- | finger-end ¢ to be encased in a stall until the pro- 
spondent who cident wae others to succeed as well pensity is ted. (Reply to Exsanon.) 


as herself. Gl. lars or Linen:—Dissolve a tea- 
spodbiul UF torax in halt naval od kadtivrstec An Euwcellent Gingerbread Cake 


and add it toa pint of cold statch. ‘awh and reed in the | 80 be made from this recipe :—Take one and a half pounds 
usual way, then place the eollar or cuffs on a clean, bare | Of well-dried flour, four ounces of butter, four ounces of 
beard igh ain the tao of the linen with ean | More Met Fane el ato tne ntl 
an wii eel end of 
™ Cydonia hot, and then a beautiful Sf carbonate of sods, quarter. of « tof warm milk (or 
aioe Colour. 


onions, and sald tee the veal into chops and 

fry a rich brown, then place in a sauce of with quarter 

ihe ae of grery and simmer for one ‘Then -adal 

el vey well seasoned with pepper oe aad salt, and 
very gently for half an hour. ‘ 


A piece of ro 

A Simple Fire-Escape. eee 
reach the ground, with a hook on one end to let 
down s basket, and a 7, piece of iren on the other 
endl to catch it on the window sill, would save a whole 
family in case of fire. Why does not every householder 
provide all under his,roof who sleep above the first floor 
with this sure and cheap means of saving life? Any one 
can afford this contrivance. 1 would especially urge those 
who live in artisen's dwellings or fisteto set one up at once 


Banane. Flour, fahras veal, Prag eerie 
as stern ae 


a a a ae a ee ee ee en 


to .a., new flout- whi h will be Curtains Boru — | more if required), and two eggs. Mix the flour, ger, 
frém ba ee cope vratch in the usnal way, then dissolve a | 90d allapice melt the butter and add it fo the 
F ochre in a little water, mix it until eer bé’warmed. Dissolve the soda in 


er. chen od it to thé boiling starch, which must be | the ide the ogge-woll end thew make all into a 


, a ae ee ae ee ae re ee ae ae ee 


i hh -well mixed: This quantity-wilf for one pair of | Smooth gh. Bake this this cake in # modetate oven in a 
bila ge ore |‘curtains. Ochre avantage o not tedicg like shallow. tin. 
de, tat eon saffron or coffee, and js equally cheap. (Thank to¥. Panty.) Pretty Pt sstereiain Leaves -and 


| How-to - Remove Mildew from) Fiowerg, Flowers can be preserved for severul 
Lénen.: oe ote of "5 ke ome soa fany common * months by di ey ee carefully as soon 
@ linen, 


rub it well i as gathered in perfectly limpid gum water, After allow- 
ithen scrape some balk very fine and abe: te in‘ also; ing them to for two or three minutes, arrange 
‘lay the linen on the grass, and.as it dries wet it 


them in a vase, the haga a complete coating on 
this done twice or thrice should remove the dew 


the stems ‘and aad “preesrres their shape and 
stains, Another: way is to mix, soft sqap and, powdered age rs a after they b have become dry. Many peoplo 
starch, with half. ihe. quantity of salt and juice of a 


tthe rane of autumn Jeaves in their rooms, 
lemon. Lay this mixture on with a brush, and let. the pane of ee vatiety. of their colours. 
linen lie out on the grass for a few frosty nights, and 


‘that, 
@ properties. Feadet ‘would like to 
try thi artlold 16.can be had f trom. Mr, da Rouden, 


‘Make Imitation Grownd Glass '°. 
coerce as you do not want to go to the expense 
of ‘stained glass, and wish to be hidden from the road. 
Do, it'in or neve some clean gum arabic into a 
jam essel, and ee & ttle ‘hot baa 
upen per eae required for 
work. Set the eines pete is done and 
the. contents to mat pi in, quite dissolved, 


soak in ay fn mee eet ih bot 
wae & warm 
Ww) 


int eval tod ara pon abrmrmnel 
in the gum, app ck soa: camel s- 
briskly the pl well 


They can , fabian the Pi as not to decay under the 
the stains will disappear. -All- linen will turn yellow if | influence of dirvin the fdllowing simple manner. Melt 
kept long unused, locked up in a linen yeees, and ex- | in @ tin or in an earthernwate bow! some spermaceti, 
cluded from light and air, e best way of” it | and when it is liquid, but net to too hot, oe Le “cog Me 
etl ad eo pel rl air in ‘nice i Then Bene ory ats, 
weather. Exposure to the Ii a) continasl” akeingy leaves must be téd, - ton 
will be found the best way o' Pheer Ste -whiteness, | thickly. - 

(Reply to Marie, Union Road.) . 


Very Few. People Realise. Be i S 

sit mac A proper. ee ae requires that the 
S kept. s t t needed |' 
re the: i os ‘of the ly ai oo fa | 


8a & @ CB pre te Poot Peo 


=A even! over glides, - 


ifreepe ple eet ae prearson 
GaRDENRR.) 


Food & 4e OT 13 


"RATES. FOR . ABVERTION MENTE 


wl 


in the - ’ place... It: is - necessary ; 
Breast of ation: and Scotch reason to sit as far back as possible in a chair so that the ooleine. pee snot: a nee ee ee 
Br th An econ | diab ig'ths followin :—Choose | lower end of the spind is stpported “against the back of || wih es “ : tae 200 
Oli. ‘a nice, small breast of mutton, which is: an | the seat, t-the.chaiy,-back is sinight aod flat aera | that, Hong iain ao ane ed : 

inexpensive joint. Place ti it iva stéwpan with eufficient will‘also rest tit; if not they will hate no poth ete ry oo Sra page of cover®, -- 60.0 0 
hehe to cover it. Add.to it the following vege- |‘of Gf support, an it will be found that they do “not eo “me 5 oe eo 8 
ta mere ee large ‘carrot, half a turdip, tw: t will easily be seen that this. ion makes ro i cari at nly po ae ies Se Se 
penal tae : a of celery. Tf liked, hulf a‘teacupful o leaks upon the ligaments of the spine, and ‘at’ the same Pull page. front ot back of cover. neat Pes Q 0 
Hl barley is a nice addition to the bruth, Allow it to | time allows a oper position of the shoulders, and con- | mal¢ page: ee aes a 
feo Senet Oe ee re | seamen of the chest, the lungs, stomach, and all the Quantan pee ie Ee eae oe 
pan, slip ont the | other pee Pied resting firmly’ . 710 0 

bores, a ny it between two dishes. The next day fares te fo oon the han for spelee rest a MA opacea baju one-eighth Of a page a fog charged ai at per inch rate. 
warm it in the oven, scote it with a knife, and.cover tt | the body is gained, Meri T Pe strain upon any part } Black Blocks are charged me bet eet cent, extra. All 


thickly with the following mixture: Two teaspoonfuls of 
parsley, and thyme, chopped finely, one tatlespoontil of 
= bread-crumbs, a suspicion of onion, salt and cayenne 
_ totaste.. Piacé little bite of butter over the mie and re- 
ca tee oven to brown, ‘this (lish ma eaten 
, hot or cold, and is always liked. The bi Date should 
me be seasoned with'pepper and salt, and may bo'eaten the 
day it is made or stood aside for tho fat to harden and 
be removed. 


of it. It is a mistake even to fold. the arms, for this "Orengee eon sahiagt- to approval, 

pomnnas, pay cates » ng ri uponthe spine.gnd : ‘all ester on oe objectionable adver- 

weight of the sans Bae deste etnias reserve the right to Hiold over or 
br i. d the diaphragm, wee uypretges rose 22 advertisement without 

tion. eiaciog tis hands behind the back, or folding the | ® Ps poodirlicsed Teas ‘uere cK he forwarded to 

pedigrees e back of the ee are good attitude ta ZRANSOeS RASS ‘wedvertissment Department, 

a occasionally, paren or children, ag cerexent ; London. General 

the whole pper part.of the © body. Temple Ghempers, London, 3.0. ar a 
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(S ELECTRICITY. A RESTORATIVE ? 
Tu these days of pressure, even a careful study 
hygienic laws does not prevent rapid exhaustion of brain 

nerve power in a more or less d How much 
more, then, must overtaxed energy predominate amongst 
that numerous class who, failing to comply with the laws, 
of health, give themselves up to the pleasures of exist- 
ence, and, day by day, neglecting recuperative power 
which the science of the time has brouyht into force, 
find at last their system at a dangerously low ebb? 
Time was when medicinal ee looked spon as 
the only hope of ining im vitality, and it was 
only a these had failed to fring about recovery that 

the sufferer would ask the question, “ Is:Electricity a 
Restorative?” This, fortunately, is not the case ay. 
A visit to the Electropathic and Zander Institute, o 


which Mr. O. B. Harness is the President, will give ‘i pat ok § UL P Hl OL ; i E | 
COCOA sim LOTION. 


on. 


ROGOOE C. SPURIB, 11 and 13, 8. Bride Street, 


——_.). Ke A 
CLEANSES. . PRESERVES.  BEAUTIFIES. TEETH. 


the corroborative proof which is needed thas Electricity 
is not only s valuable restorative, but is the only thera- 
peutic agent that may be relied upon to succeed. When 
an honest man is heard to declare that, after using one 


of these celebrated ate Bais, he cout za 5A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
upstairs, when previo e had to crawl up, undou ele | 
merit is surely proved. Bach @ Aétlaraton is that of A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


Ms. J. H, Taylor, 1% Gatien Brest, Hollowsy Bos} OANA a || REMOVES ALL DISFIGUREMENTS. 


©] have commenced wearjng my new 


much pleased with it. My previous one I wore (i a | |Excttement, Changes of the Weather, Sleeplessness, Feverish 

uring h time I travelled through America, British ia LAE ‘| : 

Tope Ghine, Hast Indies, and South Africe, and’aa T have worn 1} | x Cold, with High Temperature and Quick Pulse, use 

when performing on the stage at night it has had some rough usage N 108 Of FR SAL 3 

at d, considering the intense heat of the climates I ha \ y 

in, I think it hse lasted wonderfully well. When I first bogan w . A 7 

the Bett in December, 1885, I was suffez! \ 

esperation, eS wes ugg eee een aie keope th a prevents ‘s fevers and acute in 
* a0 me some s - 

seer fakin By aed in aor hace weal Ce a ee Teas | alo tanto tr Tey thee alee oh gree foe ete gee 

rup upstairs  « had crawled up, i j to tte Mormal esnditien, by proven ting the great of binod and ever 


Its great value in keeping the body in Health were exiversally known: 
MO FAMILY WOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 


you 
in regard to their excellence; but if a word from me 


ES ccmernry amy ee esl DEAPHESS 
of any utility, you can make any use of my letter you think fit,” 7) 


— = . - 
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Giides, Seo Lantera 
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Toieha, Meshanioa! Tepe’ Mrsiccl 
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; Saleg en 
| Micbolle, " D. is.; 
| 3 BL , 18,3 Ht. H. Buck- 
ioc eeepc ees 
RESULT OF MISSING WORD ~ | wea 'biti's.5 fende, bet)7, 8 Out. ty: oH el 
COMPETITION No. 41. | Anon. 3, 6d; era ty ‘ure. a. A a. Oars, 263 
aay . Bp ibe fly "ae, HL J. PF. 
@3 Os. Od. EACH FOR 178 WINNERS. — | Sort id. M,#eth, Gin 08 | Bow & Ore i He 
La : ie 8. 3 u. je D 
| Hints is tho Chartered Accountant statement with | Borst Param iee iyh Aeneid ek Mal 
< regard to the word which was omitted from the paragraph | 4. ; Relite Jerome, & Ite Leg 2. Windros, 3 “. un. we 
about the Cleopatra Swimming Baths that eeperes Bena a) Mie GB. Hall 60. 84.7 3, Plant, &.; BM. Clinch, 
the third column of page 189, of issue for week ending | {0° Mer Holland, 6d.; B. iA i Se Bostand, 100: BB 
September 17th. le, £1 198, ; L. J. Cross, 10s.; Nellie Bowden, és. <j4.; J. T. Rove, 
“TI certify that the sealed envelope handed to : : 
Pearson's Weskly in connection with this competition has |.g Grand Total, £841 178. 103d. 
been opened and contained the word right.” Exar asks whether I think that love letters should be 
read’in court at breach of ise cases. — 
; [atm most emphatically of opinion that they should 
° : A love letter is a communication of the most 
CA private and confidential nature, and it is violating 
of honour and decency to make it public 
CLL , Fi LZ ! /, 4 at large. If the letters have any 1 
 g AiM, Chancery Lame, ns ceiald to eoed emedy ur ees 
= 31%, London; W.0.- t 0 simply those 
Tics i the semana ta pacar = a bee hands the decision resta, that is to say, the 
Tt seems @ thousand - for. ; and the jury. But thst they should be read out 
: aa me an eig pe eames gtinning counsel fc the edification of the thousands 
have been properly out,.the ides wastight, 2 us .|- 0 aie sick oP tke veeca! latoure: 4a 
10,771 solytiong were sent in, 178 of. which gave the : ful. agp cn who han aither 
word rit, which means ¢hat the £538 ils. to be divided tol dingraestc BE Oe ee 
yields £8 0s. 6d. apiece to the wihners with’ 2s. over. written} or eed ee OF ccicasa ieberedt to tht 
As the winners ate more than fifty in number, we do persons oeely interested in their production, 
List inst tho Gusposal of any one who cares to onll at this | {b#Y ™ust neosseselly seem, inninsty-aine cases ont of « 
: as undred, ve and inane e world ai 
oe eee inapecking La large. If a love a va sensible it would not be 
worthy of the mame. 
Reavers who wish to try for a pencil-case this week | H. W. R. writes to ask my candid opinion on writing 
must make an English werd out of I Dusr Nzp’s eg the. press as a agit He says that so far 
Room. A pencil-case to the first reader who sends e has found it rather thankless business. ——————_— 
, Saneeompre tee bead ozadied” Peetomth cncs | = goaw f pe sore thanks on the urea printed form 
. ve ve : - 
Einase, a - only, then anything ete All the same, it doesn’t do to be 
Anrisr writes to direct éMention to sin srror which in|  {uspoumeged Tost ig to toy, Brown ooricen poet 
— artist = epicta’s painter and black and white | once said that the difficulty of getting into Gane Wie 
buffalo ia a elohig ea ieee es gai! 8 dort of providential arrangement for the purpose of 
is remy ere its hi ighicsacs h sorting put tBose who really meant business and were 
| regen © ron Hee notes lowered hawayee determined ‘to sucéeed: from those who merely tried 
fer it n from the object which has aroused its ‘ i 
ee ps Now, aa’a matter of tact, horned animals their hand at literature as en antusement. In litera- 
oF hes de net lowers thel hora -uptil dhe ture, as in everything else, Hard work and persistent 
ed with aS two-ot daale plction for ere effort are the only real compellors of success. 
3} (good end suffisient reagom that, were to desq | M, W. sends an sooppnt of a very strange beginning to a 
”y , they ‘Idee sinks of thele Jaen be deea life. : In Warri n, where small-pox has lately been 
and thas probably mise it PPV aging, « baby three days’ old took the disease, died, 
¢} : ; and was ordéred’ to be buried at once. A coffin was 
7, eG sane eee how taxes ought to be levied. rocured and ts were made for the funeral, 
ae ae - had better ask another, for this ut ag the child was being put into the coffin, it be 
= Fe Sonia hag Eide no two men could be| tocry.. The case had been simply one of suspended 
ound to aires. ery one thinks that they should} animation, and the infant is now alive and on a fair 
be Sehipe . eo ue either miss him alto- way to‘recovery. : 
ether 0: 1 I * 
eal theetare eres alg on ana ae, Ranpoira.—Flies do not all die at the end of the 
a topic on which agreement is practically hopeless, summer, Many of them live for several years. They 
C. E. P. wishes to be informed whether electi hybernate during the months of winter, in any warm 
ahs ro whether elections are crevice they can find. If anything in the way of house 
Pr .— ;_ res, very—to agents, voting-| alteration is done during the winter, | numbers of 
ute, revising barristers and othors who get foes out) fies may often be found secreted in warm places 
of them. To candidaies they are, of course, # dead| round the chimneys or between the different floors of 
joss, while a6 to the country at large—well, John Bull| the house 
to ae oa sacar Sid we he can well afford F. L—No; it will not do to copy out Peculiar Pats and 
J ed iene eee ee send them in MS. I do not for s momént wish to 
. F—Spesking from a strictly moral standpoint, of | hint that you would bil ep oder bes paragraph 
course one could only reply to your query—is it right | of the kind for the sake of gaining half-e-crown for it, 
to cay den ie truth P—in oe t | but there is no doubt that there are plenty of people 
speaking ete tof view w. r our}. about who would. : 
ystem is, there is no que m that it is i i to the 
soaclutely impossible to always adhere to the strictest ee rey to C.K aye that ney think the 
of a man who, when aibed by mashes feaur ci : ording ti gt rp thal peers cialis 
Priest tee 4 n ‘en the sanctity of the i contract. 
beet Be = re Bova of tes ite coe look, _ ‘A N to.asy there was not the smallest intention of 
‘illness it is absolutely ex: the recovery of thee ceeere May tdps of ils kind =" gC 
invalid that untruths shothd be told ‘him wi ‘and | 9- R. accompanies a manusoript by a letter, in which he 
to the state of his health.” Instanbés of thi Raer . saya:—“I have looked through your paper carefully 
"but do not find any reference to your terms for ori 


bo multiplied by every one. The real difficulty is whorg 
to draw the line. ‘This is a question hat jlarlaleats 
must decide for himself, and one in the decision of 
., Thich many people come lamentably to grief. 


- U's = No, thanks. No autumn poems are wanted 
: 


matter. I think this omission ought to be rectified in 
future." There is a very excellent reason 
for the omission of which this correspondent complains, 
in the fact that outside contributions are not invited. 
A large perigarient staff i6 ed in turning out the 
various papers that. emanate from this office, and it is 
only rarely, as in the case of experiences in foreign 
countries, that articles or stories by outside contributors 
are published. There is, for instance, an important ex- 
ception to the rule in this week's number, the article on 
M. Stambulov having been. contributed by a writer who 
is not a member of the retaff. Some ae ago 
wrote saying that be was going to B is ald wou 

be secing MP Stambulov, ei aaking whether an article 


oe 


zs the other 


ssing fashion. Ho did 
about ie ottce mur- 

] L Winter drear, soon ere. Fall- 
ing leaf gives ws grief,” ee el unfortunately, there 
; that winter was any nearer 
months ago,.and the leaves, instead 


of falling off, hung on mest : on ‘mr would .be likely to be acceptable. As it did 
to naa turn ae Pee slow! ag Sat ecg not seem desist send anybody fo ses 
removeil to Bedlam ‘yuste: ees giet es across Eungpe for the express purpose 0! SrviowiD 

determined us on ang eee this gentleman, he was asked to send his asticle along 


: : eee ‘ate has 4 
" peagonable rhyme, aoe anything in fd ay of | when it was . The opinions of editors differ 


Seg?” } very much as to w tier the system pursued here is 
. 8 friend ‘abroad you gan) 
‘ee pe ea ere ; of do 


ee to him regularly. 


trou 


If con- 


j , the en majority of them, 

fergie oe peat hy To look them 

we mean ¢m' juite a 

to make this their sole work, while 

to scamp them would be anything but fair to their 
senders. ‘ ee 

: “Which is most and least pernicious to the 

air of a room—the use of or candles f” 

to 


real comparison. This is usually reckoned by “ candle- 
wer,” the unit being a spermaceti candle, which 
s 120 grains in one hour. The pernicious effects 
are due mainly to the consumption of oxygen; and, 
upon this basis, the comparison stands as follows :— 
dle consumes 220 measures of oxygen; lamp oil, 
190 measures of oxygen; coal gas, 170 measures of 
oxygen, ing that, for the same quantity of light, 
candles are the worst, oil naxt, and gas least pernicious. 
This may seem an it if we fail to take 
into account the ity-of light used. In actual 
practice the above order is in most cases reversed, 
simply because in burning oil or candles, people aro 
content with a far less amount of light than they get 
from fe and, therefore, is the most deleterious. 
But if, in place of each o} gas jet, we were to burn 
the sixteen or seventeen tion candles or the oil 
pape neh it represents tn light, the above would be 
the er. 


Anxious Parnswr.—I do not ever make any attempt to 
answer questions of a niedical tendency, but yours, 
perhaps, scarcely comes under this category, though 
you seem to think it does. I should imagine from 
what you say that there is not the slightest doubt that 


our child’s brain is being ov: by the long 
ours that it is kept at wor! a child eight years 
of age to work for. six hours in school, then to 


have two hours work at home in the evening, is enough 
to caase irreparable mischief to the brain. Very few 
people know how much harm is done by overtaxing 
immature brains. Two or three hours’ work u 
day is all that a child “of eight should do, and 
I do not think that any child under twelve years 
of age. should have evening tasks -after school 
work is over. The ordipary child acquires and 
retains far more know iedgs four hours’ study than 
it would in eight. It has, I bélieve, been proved that 


if two ave — children ten years old are 
taken, one of whom commenced lessons at three years 
of while the other did’ not begin until it was six, 


the latter would be found to possess a far greater 
stock of knowledge than the former. 


Jamzs J.—It is probably not an over estimate to say that 
at least 20,000 men make their living on the turf. 
Bookmakers and tipsters must number at ledst 10,000. 
Trainers of race-horses and those employed in their 
establishments are nearly half as many as this. 
Correspondents, reporters, compositors and. others 
whose sole work is to Siege sporting periodicals 
number over 1,000, and the jockeys, officials and 
employés at race-courses, racing touts, employés at 
breeding establishments, and so on, make up the balance. 


A.-T. writes :—Your article on the “ Use of Old Stamps’: 
is incomplete in that it only mentions one charitable 
object for which stamps are collected. For the last few 
years the collection and sale of old stamps has been 
conducted te committee of Protestants in France 
and the whole proceeds devoted to the assistance of 
freed slaves on the Congo. Mr. G. Cooper, 68, High 
Street, St. John’s W N.W., bas for some time past 
been an energetic collector for this good cause, and I 
am eure will always be pleased to receive any old 
stamps your readers may favour him with. Like his 
friends in France, he gives his seisvices free and himself 
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‘ear Sir.—I received the ‘Harlene’ quite safe, and 

s- very pleased with the effect upon my hair; 
* forward another large bottle. 
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GREAT OFFER FOR 14 DAYS ONLY. 
THE “MILLIONAIRE BANK’ 


Once used.) GIVES YOU THE OPPORTUNITY TO BECOME FOR 2/6 A MILLIONAIRE. [Always used. 
Remember, “Great Oaks from little Acorns spring.” “Teach your children to be thrifty.’ 


The following engraving is the exact size and shows IMPO RT ANT NOTICE. 


the box closed, and set to save nine coins, sixpences or 


halt-sovereigns. Every time s coin is deposited the Each purchaser of a MiLttonarRe Baw will be entitled 
number shown in engraving becomes less, and registers : fea aia 


: : : to compete 
automatically the amount still to be deposited before tb 
— " “MISSING WORD COMPETITION,” 


p-uticulars of which are enclosed in each Bank. 
The Banks will only be offered to the Public for 14 days, 
after which, if 20,000 are sold, the sum of 
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TO SET, 8BE DIAGHAM BELOW. 


‘ 
\ 
will be equally divided between the successful compétitors, 
Purchasers of more than one Bank are, of course, 
1 entitled to send in one word for each Bank they | 
\ buy. 
} Results of Competition, with names of suc- & 
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| ig When the box is closed the mechanism oinnob be Answers, Exchange and Mart, and Pearson's \ 
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